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Black Yarn 
When Using— 


TRADE MARK 


f 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE & 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Re Because NON-FLUID OIL stays in roll necks of spinning 
frames instead of creeping out to rot roll covers and stain yarn. 


Used in 7 out of 10 mills, saves its own cost by preventing | 
blackened yarn. Outlasts ojl 3 to 5 times. De 


Let us show you how NON-FLUID OIL can do the same for your mill. 


White for Sample 
| NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte. N. C 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAREHOUSES : 


Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill St. Louis, Mo 
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Saves Leather 


SONOCO 


CORK COTS 


Speeds up production. . . 


The Sonoco Cork Cot fits into the scheme of today’s 
requirements saves time-— eliminates waste and 
meets all demands for an efficient, economical roll 
covering of drafting qualities proven in all types of 
mills, running on all sizes and constructions of yarn. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS A 


O) 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpPaANy 
HARTSVILLE 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY PAPER CARRIERS) 
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Still At Your Service ... Bearings will find extremely helpful this latest addi- 
tion to the New Departure Engineering Library —the 
. While New Departure’s vast productive facilities 
Shop Manual. 
7 PP are giving defense projects right of way. New 
, Departure’s technical staff has not forgotten its duty Phe New Departure Shop Manual should be 
read by every man responsible for the correct 
to its regular customers. installation of. ball bearings for maximum 
service and long life. Send for your copy and 
In fact. both old and new tell us how many additional copies would be 
required to supply your interested person- 
users of New Departure Ball nel New Departure, Bristol, Connecticut. 


BALL BEARINGS 


3010 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


Yes... and here’s something for nothing — 
“ADDED CLEANING WITHOUT INCREASING THE OPERATING COST” 


Current installations have shown that this new 


Waste Extractor No. 11 adds two new cleaning points; 
Dust and Waste Extractor No. 11 extracts types of im- 


one, with air as the cleaning agent, the other, a leather- 
purities dificult to remove with beaters ... and with- tipped dofter. 


out impairing the workability and strength of the In most cases this new extractor can be installed with- 
staple in the least. In fact, when obsolete equipment out extensive changes in piping or machine locations. 
Plans and suggestions will be prepared promptly by 


our engineering staff and in cooperation with your 


for cleaning ranges and conveyor pipe lines was re- 
placed with the Dust and Waste Extractor No. 11, the 


amount of dust, sand and leaf extracted increased as own engineers. A bulletin giving complete details is 


much as 30% to 50%. Every unit of the Dust and now available. Please write for your copy. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ~- Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


Cardinal points of the new 
Whitin Model Comber 


Machine Works 
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Mr. Employer, 
Without Cost to 


You We Protect 


Your Employee 


and His Family 
From These Bills! 


/ 


A Home Company, with 35 


Years Experience Protect- 


a. 


ing the Industrial Worker, 


Offers this Liberal Group 


Health Coverage Plan. 


This plan provides for payment of Hospital Charges, Surgical Fees, 


Sickness Benefits and Life Insurance on Employees and their 
Families. 


Employees voluntarily participate, usually in excess of ninety per 
cent. Only your consent and cooperation is needed to give them 
this coverage that will make their living more secure! 


Without obligation let us submit a plan to meet your individual requirements 


J. F. FREEMAN, Manager Group Department 


Gate City Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE GREENSBORO, N. C., 


OGBURN F STAFFORD, President MARION G FOLLIN, JR., Sec’y-Treas. 
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SOUTHERN PLANTS OFFER 


These are days when you want and need good products and 


wi quick service. U S offers both from these southern plants— 
the only complete plants producing Automatic Loom Bobbins, 
Cardroom Bobbins, Warp Bobbins and Skewers in the south. 
Write, wire or phone for the nearest representative to call. 


TENN., SINCE 1924 


US PLANT—JOHNSON CITY, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


u. oustey: Greenville, South Carolina 


A. D. Roper: E. R. Holt: D. C. Ragan: 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
BETTER BOBBINS SPOOLS CONES SHUTTLES 
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Check credits, assume credit 


losses, and advance in cash, the 


net value of shipments as made. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


370 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
ASHLAND 4-4141 


Southern Representative 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM 
J Liberty Life Building 

ae Charlotte, N. C. 
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ROBABLY the three greatest assets in- 

dustry has today are its employees, cus- 

tomers and the general public. The success 

or failure of a concern largely depends on 
its investment in these assets. 


Industry in the South, the textile industry in 
particular, has been falsely accused, as we know, 
of having a paternalistic attitude toward its em- 
ployees. This word has been used very loosely 
and does not give a true picture of conditions as 
they actually exist. 


Textile employees have their own thoughts to 
which they are justly entitled, and absolutely no 
effort is made made to try to dictate or govern 
their personal lives. A very strong effort is made, 
however, to see that every opportunity is given 
them to secure full and complete information on 
any topics vital to them. Through these efforts 
a better informed citizenship is being developed, 
and through this each employee should feel his 
responsibility to his community or plant and 
also to his fellow workers as well. 


It has been truly said that Southern employees 
cannot be driven but with proper. leadership in 
which they have confidence they will go through 
fire. How best can this confidence be establish- 
ed? Only through contacts at every opportunity 
can a sympathetic understanding and confidence 
be developed. Some of the ways are with indi- 
viduals in our offices discussing their joys and 
sorrows as well as problems, of which they have 
many, and by attending various community ac- 
tivities. 


As I write this I am reminded of three impor- 
tant engagements I have for tonight. One has to 
be chosen. The one I have chosen is the closing 
of our community school. The responsiveness of 
our people on such occasions makes it a genuine 
pleasure to be with them. These contacts are a 
personal responsibility of the major executives 
and cannot be delegated. 


uest 


The Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Law is considering the elimination of deductions 
trom the pay of textile employees. If any cases 
exist in the Southern industry where the charges 
lor services are excessive, they are very rare. On 
practically all items there is a decided loss. 
Should such a ruling be made, we all know too 
well what a very great hardship it would work on 
our people. 


The customer is always right. That is a famil- 
lar expression to all. It cannot be taken at face 
value with all customers. There are some who 
would not take advantage of it and those are en- 
titled to a very liberal interpretation on adjust- 
ment of any claims that might be made, and set- 
tlements fair to both parties can be made with- 
out difhculty. As a good will builder it is hard to 
equal. The customer who has nothing but com- 
plaints is the one who has to be considered as 
never right, and the best way to handle such a 
one is to simply discontinue business relations. 


The general public or public relations, as it is 
usually called, deals with a much larger group 
and more varied ideas. 


Public opinion for good or bad is created in a 
good many ways. Each employee, no matter 
how high or low, should have impressed on him 
that in dealing with an outsider the concern with 
which he is connected is judged by his attitude. 


A traveling salesman has many contacts. This 
should be given due consideration in our dealings 
with him. Proper courtesy to him is of great 
value in many ways. 

Jno. W. Arrington, Jr. 


Vice President and Treasurer 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C 
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a ® The diagram below shows you why finishers 
c of colored yarn fabrics haye adopted the new 
DEGOMMA Finishing Process. 

a | By this process—which is possible only through 
4 y the use of colorless, odorless DEGomMA—finishers 
| are eliminating a costly washing and drying, for 
_ with DEGOMMA a finishing material can be added 
a | directly to the desizing bath. The resulting fabrics 
a are of quality equal or superior to fabrics ob- 

tained by conventional methods. 
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Adapting the plant-proved pEGomMA Finishing 


Process to meet your mill condition is a service 


gladly offered. Our representative will go into full 


details. Call him in immediately or write us 


directly. 


CHECK ON 


HAAS COMPAN 


SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Some Suggested Improvements in Efficiency 


Engineering in the Textile Industry 


By E. A. Lucey 


In the following article, prepared by Mr. Lucey, 
Consulting Engineer, for reading before the senior 
engineers class at Lowell Textile Institute, the 
writer makes some interesting observations on 
efficiency engineering as applied to job assign- 
ments, particularly in weaving. By making certain 
adjustments, Mr. Lucey says, “The mill owners 
can get a production increase of ten or more per 
cent, without an increase in investment, and can at 
the same time get all production at a lower cost 
per unit.” 


HERE has been a very great advance in cotton tex- 
§ y= mill operating efficiency since the first World 

War and, as is often the case, the research work that 
brought about the improvement was practically forced on 
the industry because of adversity. The general drop in 
business in the early twenties left the mills without enough 
volume to absorb expenses. Surpluses, built up for a 
rainy day, and even working capital, were being dissi- 
pated. 


Many mills in the North had been in poor shape for 
years. However, the generally accepted idea that these 
companies had not kept their machinery and equipment 
up to date because their large profits were all paid out to 
Most mills had not 
made enough money to improve either their physical 
properties or their organizations. 


stockholders is an overstatement. 


There were several 
reasons for this and two of them stand out sharply. 1. 
Cotton cloth, and especially the cheaper grades, had been 
sold at too low a price. 2. The selling policy tempted 
mills to buy raw materials on a speculative basis. 

Most of the cloth was sold, in the grey, to converters 
who controlled the situation to the extent that they told 
the mills what they would pay. Because of this, prices 
have been kept at a level that has been nearly ruinous for 
the mills. 

The selling policy that was followed, fixed prices for 
varns and fabrics at figures based on the closing price of 
cotton for the day before. Even though a mill were well 
run from a production standpoint, it often lost money 


because someone had guessed wrong on the buying of 
cotton. Asa result, many banks found themselves owning 
mills that they did not want and could not operate as 
well, with hired men, as they had been operated by the 
former owners. 

There were three things that made tt possible for some 
mills to continue in business. 1. It was a fact that many 
other mills were in the same position as far as the cond)- 
tion of their machinery and equipment was concerned. 2. 
\ friendly tariff policy kept rates high enough to cover 
the poor conditions that existed. 3. The buying of cotton 
was made safer with the protection of hedging. 


New mills which had been built in the South were, of 
course, more modern in every respect and were able to 
make a profit more easily than their older competitors. 
Because of this many Northern mill owners decided that 
they must improve their positions through the addition of 
new capital. The next decision often made was that it 
would be better and cheaper to build a. new mill than to 
try and rebuild the old one. In the majority of cases the 
third decision was, that the new mill should be built in 
the South. Thus from shortly after the turn of the new 
century more and more cotton textile manufacturers 
moved from the North and consequently the South has 
had a wonderful development in this industry. 


During the entire research period the civil engineer, the 
mechanical or mill engineer and the machine builder have 
all played important parts and have done excellent work. 
Better layout of buildings and departments, improvement 
of heat and humidity controls, increase in size of pack- 
ages, mechanical conveying of materials, the addition of 
more and better automatic features, have helped to in- 
crease the production and decrease the cost of operation. 
These innovations have made cotton textile mills profit- 
able once more. But they still do not make a profit large 
enough to pay a decent return on all the new money in- 
vested and at the same time make it possible to correct 
the very bad wage position of the industry. 


While the position of the mill owner has been improv- 
ed, it is certain that the mill worker has not fared as well. 
The period of research and development offered a chal- 
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lenge to raise the wage position of one of the lowest paid 
industries in the country, but the opportunity was ignored. 
Certainly an industry that pays no more to its most 
highly skilled workers, than several other industries pay 
to beginners is not in a healthy position. Instead of wage 
increases, to encourage the worker at a time when he was 
asked to take new and larger work assignments, a pro- 
gram of wage saving was started. In many. instances this 
was ill advised, as it can be shown that it increased total 
cost and brought disappointment and unhappiness to the 
workers, 

If the human relation problems had been given as much 
expert study as manipulation of fibres; improvement ot 
machines and building layout plans, then a happier situa- 
tion would exist today. 


Assignments Made Haphazardly 


\ll too often the job of getting the highest production 
at the lowest wage cost was put up to the practical mill 


supervisors. The implied threat that, if they did not get 
busy and do it quickly, outside “efficiency” engineers 
would be put into their departments to do it, urged them 
on. The thought that anything done by an outsider would 
“show them up” forced them to decide such questions as, 
how many machines a worker could run under the changed 
conditions. Although they had no idea of how to study 
such a problem they had ‘heard of the large number of 
machines per man assigned in mills where “engineers” 
had been engaged to do the work. Therefore, they guessed 
that their workers could run as many or more and pro- 
ceeded on that basis 

In some cases men from companies that make a busi- 
ness of setting rates, by time study methods, were em- 
ployed and put into the productive departments. 

In other cases research engineers, who had done excel- 
lent work on process development for a mill, were asked 
by the mill's management to take over the work of rate 
setting. Although they were not at all fitted by experience 
to do such work, many of them accepted the responsibility 
and started to copy the work of the time study engineers. 

Even firms of accountants were sometimes allowed to 
do this work. 

Valuable work has been done through scientific man- 
agement methods and management engineers have made 
creat contributions to the modern methods used in many 
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industries, including the textile industry. But a manage- 
men tengineer’s work should only be that of a consultant 
or an advisor to any company’s own organization. Only a 
company's own organization can possibly know its prod- 
ucts and their quality requirements, its employees and 
the relationships that have been built up over a long 
period of time. No outsider should ever be allowed to do 
work with the employees in the productive departments, 
as friction with both the supervisors and the workers too 
often comes from such a practice. 

The dissatisfaction among the employees during the 
research period and ever since and the large amount of 
adverse publicity given to the so-called cotton textile 
“stretch-out” system can be traced to two things. 1. The 
wage consciousness of the mill owners. 2. The methods 
used by those entrusted with the job, or employed for the 
job, of rate setting. 


Proper Handling of Study Important 


Before writing more on this subject it would be well to 
explain that we believe firmly in modern management 
methods and believe that proper rates can only be set 
after detail studies. In support of this we can say that 
we installed pick clocks on every loom in a large mill as 
lar back as 1906, set rates based on detail studies and 
paid wages on picks thrown instead of on yards woven. 


Since that time we have made studies on every operation 


In a great many mills. We have changed over mills from 
plain looms to automatics and have supervised the setting 
of rates on thousands of looms on cotton, wool, worsted 
and silk goods and on fabrics ranging from plain weaves 
to Jacquard tapestries and upholsteries. Therefore we 
cannot be counted with those who knock the “stretch- 
out’ system simply because detail studies were made. But 
there is a very great difference in the way studies can be 
made and in the use that can be made of the information 
developed from them. Put to good use it can mean, in- 
creased production, increased wages, decreased cost, and 
both owner and employee satisfaction. But when it is 
mishandled, low production, no increase in wages, in- 
creased cost and employee resentment, will be the result. 

Although studies were made on all operations in the 
mills, we will confine our discussion almost entirely to the 
studies made and rates set on weaving, as, not only more 
workers, but also, more highly skilled workers were af- 
fected on this operation than on any other. 


Loom Cost $1.00 to $1.50 Per Day 


lt is probably natural that men who have been in tex- 
tile mill management all of their lives, should have inher- 
ited, from their fathers and grandfathers, a wage con- 
scious complex. The cost of owning and maintaining a 
cotton loom, in readiness to run, varied from mill to mill, 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. When weavers ran two 
looms and received two dollars per day for wages, the 
wage cost per loom was nearly equal to the loom expense 
and was quite a sizable portion of the total cost per yard. 
Knowing this, it is easy to understand why the mill 
owners of the past checked their wage costs constantly. 

The cost of owning and maintaining a loom as referred 
to above is made up of building items, machine items, and 
supervision. Building items, or rent of floor space, consist 
of, interest on the investment in buildings, taxes, insur- 
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ance, depreciation, upkeep, light, heat, etc. Machine items 
consist of, Interest on the investment in machines and 
their necessary equipment and accessories, taxes, insur- 
ance, depreciation, maintenance, supplies, power, etc. 
Supervision and indirect labor items consist of, the por- 
tion of the salaries of officers that is chargeable to mill 
operations, office expense, salaries and wages of mill man- 
ager, superintendents, foremen, second hands, loom fixers, 
supply men, clerks, sweepers, scrubbers, etc. 

The costs of owning and maintaining are higher today 
than tormerly. The investment is higher, taxes are higher, 
there are more services and controls to keep up. The cost 

iries according to location, type of mill, type of goods 
made, and for many other reasons. We have seen varia- 
tions of from $1.00 to $3.00 per loom. For the purpose of 
example only, and not because we. believe it to be a fair 
dverage, we will proceed with the assumption that the 
loom expense, as figured in the manner suggested, is $2.00 
per loom per day. 

lt is fair to say that weavers in the South average 
around $3.50 per day, although the ‘amount varies in dif- 
lerent sections. When a weaver is given 40 or 50 or 60 
looms to run there is a wage cost per loom of 834 or 7 or 
lust under 6 cents per loom. 

With a loom expense of $2.00 and a wage expense of 6 
cents the relation of wage cost to loom expense has been 
changed to a point where the wage cost is a very small 
part of the total cost. Since this is so evident, it is hard 
to understand why such emphasis was placed on wage 
‘aving. It is a fact, however, that none of the many mills 
for which we have done consulting work had ever thought 
of expense in terms of individual machines and work 
spaces. We are forced to assume that mill owners consid- 
cred, that after spending so much money on improvement 
ot buildings, machines, equipment and controls, every- 
thing was as good as possible except work rates, 

Because of the emphasis placed on wage saving the 
rate setters went about their job on the basis of finding 
out how much work a weaver could do in a day, and how 
many looms it would take to give him that amount of 
work to do. This basis should of course show the lowest 
possible wage cost per loom. Time studies were made to 
ind out how long it takes to piece up an end when a 
warp thread breaks, how long it takes to start up a loom 
itter a filling thread break, etc. Then studies were made 

ind out how many ends broke per loom per day and 
just what other things had to be done. When all these 
things were known, a decision was made as to the number 
of looms a weaver should be given. Then all the weavers 
were told that they had to run that many looms and they 
were instructed to make a continuous round of their 
looms, proceeding In a clockwise direction. (Right here 
we would like to say that to refuse to grant the weaver 
hermission to turn back to any loom as soon as he sees it 
is stopped, is an admission that several looms must be 
stopped all of the time.) 

We will prove that this whole basis of figuring was 
wrong and that the real things to determine are as fol- 
lows: 


1. How to make the weaver’s time as available as possi- 


ble so that he can do the necessary work right after a 
loom StOps. 


2. How to get the highest production that is possible 
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from each loom that a weaver runs and not the largest 
amount of work from the weaver regardless of the pro- 
duction of the machines. 


3. How many looms a weaver can run at the produc- 
tion which will show the lowest total cost per yard and 
not the number which will show the lowest wage cost per 
loom. 


There is a great difference both in the basis of figuring 
rates and in the results obtained after rates are put into 
operation. 

The amount of actual time study work needed to be 
done in studying a weaving job is very small. The num- 
ber of different things the weaver has to do is very limit- 
ed, and the amount of time taken on each thing is very 
short. It takes less than a minute to piece up a warp end, 
whether the break is in front of, or behind, the harness 
It also takes less than a minute to.start up the loom if it 
has stopped because of a filling break. After these times 
have been once determined they can be used over and 
over again, even in different mills. 

When this actual time study work is completed the re- 
mainder of the work is an observation study, to find out 
the number of things that happen per loom per day and 
what causes them to happen. We have proved by long 
experience that a good loom fixer or a good weaver can 
make this part of the study far better than any time 
study engineer, or clerk, who is not a weaver. First, they 
know the job so well, the reason for é¢ach loom stop is 
apparent to them immediately. Second, they are known 


to the other workers and their knowledge and the result 
of their observations is respected. 

When we have, from a study, a fair average of the 
number of things that may happen and know how long it 
will take to fix each of these things if it does happen, we 
have an interesting example in arithmetic in front of us. 
But if we want to get the best results, it is not one that 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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RAYON THROWING 


By R. Bouvet 


S a preamble to the practical discussion of rayon 

throwing, I would like to say a few words about 

the definition and origin of throwing. The term 
“throwing” comes from an old Saxon word meaning twist- 
ing. Today, the term throwing is applied. collectively, to 
the several, separate, and distinct operations, by which 
threads are converted into twisted yarns for knitting. 
weaving and sewing. 

Throwing, therefore, is the art, consisting of imparting 
twist or turns to threads. This art is very old and had its 
beginning in the very remote past. In fact. it is so old 
that its fundamentals are the same in all parts of the 
world—so old that nothing really new has come to it for 
hundreds of years—except minor differences and special 
excellencies. 

The spinning wheel is probably the first mechanical 
device known to have imparted twist and the spinning 
wheel embodies some of the basic principles found in to- 
day's throwing equipment; namely, a spindle, the rotation 
of which produces the twist and around which the thread 
is wound as it is twisted. Of course. the spinning wheel 
operator has a two-fold duty: one consisting of drafting 
the yarn to the desired size: the other. to incorporate 
enough turns, to obtain sufficient strength. Basically, an 
up-spinner as used by throwsters differs from the old 
spinning wheel in so far as its function is restricted to the 
imparting of twist. 

Not so many years ago, throwster’s activities were con- 
fined to the handling of silk. As far as can be ascertained. 
silk throwing began in the U. S. back in 1820-1830. At 
that time, several mills were operated in Connecticut for 
plying and spinning of silk. Very small spools were used 
and speeds were held very low. This business migrated 
from Connecticut to Pennsylvania in the late seventies. 
It remained a small industry for several years to come. 
Following the advent of crepe de chine and crepe geor- 
gette, the latter calling for fine silk crepes carrying up to 
100 t.p.i—and this takes us back about two scores of 
years—the spindleage of the throwing industry increased 
measurably. With the coming of rayon in the textile field 
and recognition of the ability of rayon to crepe, the 
throwing industry took on a far more important aspect. 
In today’s modern manufacturing plants the throwing 
division runs a close second to the weaving division. not 
only as regards labor expended but also in connection 
with capital investment. 

I have mentioned before that the term throwing applies 
to the several and distinct operations by which threads 
are converted into twisted yarns. What are those opera- 
tions? What equipment do they call for? .In order to 
answer these questions, in logical sequence, I have chosen 
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to discuss the various steps to be taken to throw 100 
denier rayon with 52 turns per inch. 

First, the yarn must be secured in the proper form. 
Rayon destined for crepe throwing has generally been 
ordered from the rayon manufacturer in skeins because 
this type of package has proved most suitable to receive 
the crepe treatment necessary to control the action of the 
crepe. Ihe size of the skeins is to be such as to permit 
even distribution of the treatment, uniform drying and 
satisfactory handling in winding. Small skeins are not 
desirable because of their high processing cost. Large 
skeins do not lend themselves to satisfactory sizing. The 
trade appears to favor half Ib. skeins. 


Applying Crepe Treatment 


The next step is to apply a crepe treatment to the rayon 
while in the skein form. Before going into the application 
proper, let us consider for a moment the purpose of such 
treatment, also the various ingredients it requires. 

A 52 T. rayon crepe thrown without crepe treatment 
can readily be woven warp and filling-wise, for the yarn 
will withstand readily the weaving abrasion and the cloth 
made with it will crepe. However, its pebble will be un- 
even, will show cracks, breaks, also spots or rather 
blotches practically void of crepe effect. The function of 
the crepe treatment is primarily to prevent the defects 
just cited. 

Most important of all, the crepe treatment regulates 
and controls the pebble. It also provides a certain amount 
of protection against torsional and cumulative strain, min- 
imizes the action of static electricity and lends a certain 
amount of protection against abrasion. 

What does a soaking bath for rayon crepe consist of? 
Generally, a very large per cent of water—from 95 to 
97%—the balance comprising ingredients such as oil. 
gelatin and tint. 

For years, sulphonated vegetable oils have been widely 
used. In recent years, the possibilities offered by mineral 
oils are receiving careful attention. 

Substitutes can be used in lieu of gelatin—almost all 
have film forming faculties. The impression largely pre- 
vails that film forming ingredients are necessary to con- 
trol the action of rayon crepe. Extensive chemical re- 
searches, exploring the possibilities of new products, are 
likely to affect this impression from time to time. 

Besides water, oil and gelatin, a small per cent of fugi- 
tive tint is added to the bath to help identify the yarn in 
subsequent operations. 

A great deal might be said about the make-up of the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Ten dollar Summer Suits that will 
last five years’... yesterday it was 


, a rash forecast. Today mills are 


i weaving mixtures of Spun Rayon 
’ with other synthetic and natural 


fibers in interesting new patterns. 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE FOR FORMULAS AND COLOR STOCKS 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


: 40 RECTOR STREET 


. 150 Causeway St. SA 
. 15 Westminster St. CH 

. 357 W. Erie St. 
200-204 S. Front St. 


FRANCISCO 
RLOTTE 


BOSTON . 
PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO. . 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA... 


ENSBORO Jefferson Stondord Bldg. 
140 Peachtree 


Remember, whatever the fiber or 


fabric you are dyeing, National 
Technical Service stands ready to 
help you with a color formula for 
an exact match at lowest cost 


under your own mill conditions. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


. » SI Howard St. EW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Jomes 


201-203 W. First St. HaT 
RTL 


St. T 


ite 
p 
* 
« 
N 
> 
fi E AND, ORE 730 West Burnside 
J ORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W 


age and Hour 


Discussed at 


The first part of the re port ol the mee ting ot the North- 
ern North ¢ rinia Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, held in Reidsville; N. C., on April 19th, 

published in the May 15th issue. T. C. Pegram, of 
krwin Cotton Mills Co.. Cooleemece. N .C.. presided, and 
the report consisted principally of an address on Labor 
Legislation by Forrest. Shuford, Commissioner of Labor 
lor N.C. At the conclusion of Mr. Shutord’s address the 
as follows: 


‘arolina-V ire 


floor Ope n tor ussion, 


Mr. E.: lf a man goes to work at 12 o'clock at night 
and works eight hours, or goes to work at 12 and works 
and stays off eight hours, can he then go back 
without violating the 


six hours. 


and work for several hours more 
law? 

Mr. Shuford: The law further provides this, which I 
did not mention. When a work day is divided into two or 
, then the work done must come within one 
12-hour period. In other hours, the employee must have 


12 hours off. 
Mr. E.: He 


Mr. Shuford: Yes, but the two periods of work must 
come within a 12-hour period. 


more periods 


has 16 hours off. 


You are breaking up your 
work there into two periods, and it is not coming within a 
12-hour period. 


Mr. E.: Then a man could not work on the third 
shift? 

Mr. Shuford: What is that? 

Mr. &.: If aman works on the third shift and goes to 


work at 10 o'clock and works until 6 in the morning, can 
not he come in at 12 o’clock Sunday night and work until 
6 oclock and then come in on Monday night at his reg- 
ular time? 


Mr. Shutford: 
Mr. E.: Yes. 
Mr. Shuford: Yes. 


His regular shift is from 10 to 6? 


he could do it then. 


Mr. E.: If a man is getting only the minimum wage 
of 32% cents and buys some fuel from the company, can- 
not you deduct the amount due for the fuel from his 


wages? 


Mr. Shufjord: li the company makes a profit on it, no. 
[If you do not make a profit on it you can. 


Mr, F.: Isn’t the law interpreted that the cost part 
can be charged to the employee against the 32% cents 
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Regulations 


Reidsville Meeting 


minimum, but the profit part. cannot ? 
arate the two? 


Mr. Shuford: 1 have never heard that thing put in just 
that manner before. 


Mr. F.: Wouldn't you allow the cost portion of it to 
be charged against the 32™% cents? 


Mr. Shujord: if there is a profit made on the transac 
tion and the deduction brings it under the minimum you 
would not be able to deduct it. I do not 
would be able to separate it. 


Mr.G.: I believe the answer to that is that if you are 
charging $5 a ton for coal, of which is profit, if you 
drop that profit then you can charge the $4 against the 
32% cents. 

Mr. Shuford: Yes. Anyway, the textile people tell me 
they do not make a profit on coal. 

Mr. H.: Is the cost the amount you pay the coal peo- 
ple, or what? 

Mr. Shuford: 
the transaction. 


Couldn't you sep- 


believe you 


You are allowed any cost you have in 
Any cost you incur is cost, whether it is 
the cost of buying it or the cost of delivering, or whatever 
it is. 

Vuestion: Is the overhead for keeping the records of 
the transactions, etc.? 


Mr. Shuford: Yes, but the trouble there is that you 
may be inclined to run up that overhead too much. 


Mr. What about house rent? 
that there is a profit or not? 


Mr. Shuford: Well, you have to take into considera- 
tion the cost of the house (that is, the investment in it), 
the cost of its maintenance, and your income from it. 
There are various things that go into a cost-accounting 
system. 


Mr. 1.: What percentage on the investment are you 
allowed before it would be called a profit? 


How is.it determined 


Mr. Shuford: What percentage? 

Mr.1.: Yes. Suppose you have a house costing $600. 
What percentage would you be allowed on that before it 
would be called profit? 

Mr. Shuford: 
is 5% per cent. 
right, Frank? 


but I think it 
up lately. Is that 


I may be wrong about it 
I have not looked 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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<S OLDHAM, ENGLAND 
BRITAIN DELIVERS THE GOODS 
STABILITY 


AWONODI 


DURABILITY 


WILL TO WIN 


SHIPMENTS BEING RECEIVED AS USUAL 


TRAVERSE WHEEL GRINDERS, GRINDING DRUMS AND GRINDING 
ACCESSORIES FOR ALL MAKES OF CARDS KEPT IN STOCK IN BOSTON, MASS. 


——AGENT AND IMPORTER—— 


Hohn Hetherington és 


HERBERT HARRISON, President 
72 LINCOLN ST. @ BOSTON, MASS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLET KEPT IN STOCK 


All Orders Given Prompt Attention 
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Cotton Mill Production Formulae 


By John T. Kersey 


Written largely for use by the beginner, or mill for contraction in length after the filling threads are 
a worker interested in advancement, the following added. Making a cut of cloth measure 60 yards, with 7 
— production information may prove of interest to per cent contrat tion, the slasher cuts should be 107 60 
& any person in the mill. Some of Mr. Kersey’s meth- 64.2 yvards. Assuming the front roll F R, 28% inches in 
< ods and computations are unorthodox, and may in- circumference, the number of revolutions required of it to 
voke some lively discussion. produce 64.2 yards—-64.2 36+28'4—81.8. 


Slasher Production To Determine Change Gear e 


Slasher production is usually determined from the Considering { a drive gear 120 teeth, d a worm gear 
r.p.m. of the front roll F R, Figure 9, as this roll 60 teeth, b side shaft gear 22 teeth, c single worm and a 
drives the marker or measuring gedrs and squeeze rolls front roll gear 44 teeth, the change gear e can be found 
S R. Every revolution that the marker gear f makes the by the formula 


81.8«KckKa 818x144 


SR The tormula shows that a 44 tooth change gear is re- 


. quired to make the marker M revolve one time while the 
a front roll revolves 81.8 times and produces 64.2 yards. 

a lf the beams require 12 cuts to fill them a full beam 


will contain 64.2><12—770.4 yards. Assuming the speed 


le of the front roll 34 r.p.m., which is about right, the min- 
MU 


utes required to fill a beam 


770.400 


\m 


1847 34 


D? Allowing 3 minutes to doff, the beams per day of 8 


hours—— 


12 15=—180 cuts. 
180 > 64.2==11556 yards. 


If the warp thread weighs 18 pounds per cut the pounds 
per day per slasher—180 18——3240. 


The total ends in the warp length of cut 


B 840 >< number of warp yarn 
B 
pounds per cut. 


= Loom Production 


: The production of looms is usually reckoned in yards. 
A The pounds produced is the yards divided by the yards 
i per pound. Goods are sold with a certain or specified 
number of warp and filling threads per inch, a specified 
cut marker M puts a mark on the selvage of the warp, width of the linished goods and a specified weight or 
which is known as cut marks. The length of the cuts are number of yards per pound. The speed or picks per min- 
governed by the change gear e. If the cuts are supposed Ute is dependent or governed by the width and character 


Fig. 9 


to be 60 yards long after being woven into cloth they are ©! the goods. The speed for average widths is about 160. 


usually made 5 to 7 per cent longer on the slasher to allow (Continued on Page 33) 
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YEARS ON A 
SPINNING FRAME 


’ The above treaded leather belt has been running 8 That's service witha capital “S’—the kind of per- 
hours a day for 8 years on a 224-spindle spinning formance you can expect with a Houghton treaded 
—— frame, driving the front roll at 135 R.P.M. belt. 
Despite the fact that it has turned the roll more ed read means better pulley 
han 150.000.000 times. this belt is still i me more power delivered, more turns per minute, 
; than 19 as fee times, this Delt is still in excel- hence greater production at lower belt cost. For 
lent condition, and could well serve for another the new belt book. write E. F. HOUGHTON & 
eight years. CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 
> 


Ti HOUGHTON’S LEATHERS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Mill News 


ENOREE, S. C.—A warehouse blaze here recently did 
comparatively little damage, it is reported. Several hun- 
dred bales of cotton were in the warehouse at the time of 
the fire, but they were reported saved. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Cherokee Mill and the View- 
mont Knitting Mill, both of which have government con- 
tracts, are increasing their production facilities. View- 
mont is installing ten additional machines. while Cherokee 
is installing 20 machines. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—The King Cotton Mills have sold 
their plant in this city to the Celanese Corp., 180 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, and will liquidate. They will operate 
the plant long enough to complete unfilled orders. The 
plant has 10,092 spindles and has been operated on 14's 
to 30's yarns. 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C.—The Adams-Millis Corp. hos- 
lery plant here is to be enlarged. Head of the firm, J. E. 
Millis, of High Point, said complete details had not been 
worked out, but that the addition would be one Story. 

He said there would probably be no increase in employ- 
ment and no increase in production. No new machinery 
will be added, certainly for the time being, he announced. 


SOUTHTON, Tex.—The San Antonio Cotton Mills, 
which have been idle for sometime, have opened up with 
two full shifts. Among the many changes that have been 
made include the installation of eight new Saco-Lowell 
intermediates and one one-process picker. S. L. Deane, 
who was associated with this company before its closing, 
is now back as general superintendent. 


Rome, GA.—The Anchor Duck Mills. of this citv, have 
announced plans for the construction of an addition which 
will measure 100 by 55 feet and will be two stories. The 
plans for the addition were prepared by Robert & Co.. 
textile and industrial engineers of Atlanta. Ga. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—The Groves Thread Co. is construct- 
ing an addition to the picker room, making additional 
space for the opening of bales at Plant No. 2. In this de- 
partment the company is installing two new cotton blend- 
ing hoppers and one beater section. These machines are 
being added to the present breaker line of pickers. 

Modernization of the machine shop is also underway 
with a brick building 16x20 feet being constructed as an 
addition to this department. 

BESSEMER City, N. C.—Fire of undetermined origin 
recently did considerable damage at the Osage Mill here. 
but as yet there has been no estimate of the amount of 
damage. The loss. however. was fully covered by insur- 
ance. The Bessemer City fire department responded and 


20 


succeeded in extinguishing the blaze before the entire mill 
was destroyed. 

The fire started in the card room and spread from there 
to the spinning department. Much belting was destroyed. 


FIELDALE, VA.—Construction has been started on a 
new $100,000 addition to the towel mill of Marshall Field 
& Co. at Fieldale. The contractor is the firm of John W. 
Smith & Son, of Leaksville, N. C. 

The addition is to provide needed room for production 
space as a step toward “‘balancing” the textile firm’s man- 
ufacturing facilities at Fieldale, which now employs more 
than 1,000 operatives. 

J. H. Ripple, general manager of the mills. said that an 
office building and an addition to the picker room also 
will be built. The main addition will permit machinery 
rearrangement to provide a balanced production between 
the carding and spinning departments. 


PEPPERTON, GA.—A one-story extension to the Pepper- 
ton Cotton Mills got under way recently when the con- 
sulting and designing engineers. J. E. Sirrine & Co., of 
Greenville, S. C., released a contract for the construction 
amounting to approximately $17,000. to Henry B. Mc- 
Koy Co., of Greenville, and another for the one-story 
freight elevator, which is part of the plan, to the Park 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C. The new building is to be 66 feet 
by 104 feet with brick walls. steel sash and frames, tar 
concrete and maple floors, wooden roof deck. 20-year tar 
and gravel roofing, brick elevator tower to house the new 
one-story freight elevator, and concrete platforms. Con- 
struction is to start at once. Pepperton Cotton Mills. 
established in 1897, are manufacturers of napkin, diaper 
and basket weave cloths, twills. piques, and employ about 
350. 


STANLEY, N. C. Preliminary sketch machinery plans 
lor the old Katterman & Mitchell Mill. recently acquired 
by W. J. Carter, of Greensboro. N. C., and O. M. Gard- 
ner, of Washington, D. C.. and Shelby, N. C., are about 
ready, according to J. E. Sirrine & Co.. of Greenville, S. 
C., consulting and designing engineers. who were engaged 
to plan and supervise the construction of an additional 
large brick building as well as recondition the old one. 
The cost will be around $1,000.000. The mills will be 
operated as a carding and spinning plant for acetate 
rayon. For immediate use, the plans call for 15.000 spin- 
dles and the necessary auxiliary machinery, but the plant 
will be so laid out that its capacity can be raised to 50.- 
000 spindles when needed. The mill’s entire production 
of acetate rayon yarn will be used by the organization's 
four rayon weaving units. When completed, the plant will 
employ about 300. 
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Mooresvit_eE, N. C.—The Burlington Mills Corp., 

with headquarters at Greensboro, N. C., has begun the 


construction of a one-story addition at its unit here. The 
cost of the construction work and equipment will be up- 
proximately $40,000. Barger Bros. have the contract. 


EMULSIONS 


{ Proper conditioning — proper regain — better 
: knitting quality. Try this easy, practical way 
to improve your knitting yarns. Use laboratory 

and mill-tested Laurel EF ‘anule sions and Softeners 

fore onditioning and twist se {ting your processe “d 

or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. 

Deve lope and backed by nearly two ‘de -cades 
expe rience with actual working problems of 
spinners and processors. Write for recommen- 

dations for the correct Laurel Emulsion to give 


you better knitting yarns. 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS OILS « FINISHES 


Established 1909 


2607 E. Tiogo Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weorehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
They are Rugged, Accurate, a 


Write—Phone—Wire 


A INCORPORATED 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Wherever corn grows, Nature transforms 
sunlight, water and carbon dioxide into 
starch. Man processes the starchy kernels 
into products to serve many industries. 
* STEIN-HALL chemists have developed 
highest quality, maximum economy textile 
starches and gums, backed by technical 
experts who will help you solve your sizing, 
printing and finishing problems. * For 75 
years STEIN-HALL Corn Starch Service has 
expressed a sincere and constant effort to 
and maintain a relationship of 
benefit and confidence with all 
customers. * That sound policy has 
weathered two wars since 1866. You can 
depend upon it now! 


create 
mutual 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


75 6285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bldg. 


Anniversary 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


j GUARD AGAINST 


A WORLD WIDE STANDARD 


HOT WEATHER. 
SLOW-DOWNS 


Summer weather brings ragged production, 
employee discomfort. Act now to maintain 
high efficiency production during hot weather. 
Now is the time to modernize while business 
is good because only the well equipped mod- 
ern mill can hope to stand the recession that 
_ will inevitably follow. Bahnson — is 


OF COMPARISON 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY : Air Conditioning Engineers - Winston-Sacem, N. C. 
DEHUMIDIFYING 


HEATING - VENTILATING - 


HUMIDIFYING - 
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Personal News 


]. B. Green is now superintendent of W. B. Davis & 
sons, Inc., Fort Payne, Ala. 


W. Little is now superintendent of the Hartsville 
(S. C.) Print & Dve Works. 


J. OCH. Finlay has succeeded A. H. Pattin as secretary 
of the American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Richard Hutchison, secretary of the Dunson Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., has also assumed the position of treasurer. 


i’. H. Bolen has succeeded T. M. Gardner as secretary 
of the Southern Brighton Mills. Shannon. Ga. 


C. ¥. Hall, Jr., has succeeded C. E. Doughtie as super- 
intendent of the Georgia Mfg. Co.. Columbus. Ga. 


Bernard D. Shaw is now overseer of carding at the 
Beville unit of Avondale Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


i. P. Dewberry is now superintendent of the Arnall 
Mig. Co., Elberton, Ga. 


\. C. Dunson, superintendent of the Dunson Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., is now also president of that company. 


Thomas Cousins has succeeded Allen Little as general 
manager of the Dwight Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala. 


P .A. Wynn is now superintendent of the Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


Pryor Smith is now superintendent of the Branson Co.., 
Langley, S. C. 


J. A. Bryant is now superintendent of the Geneva 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


fF. R. Smith is now superintendent of the J. C. Saun- 
ders Cotton Mill, Mobile, Ala. 


J. J. Sims has succeeded W. E. Mays as secretary of 
the Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easle’, S. C. 


W. C. Williams is now superintendent of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


M.D. Weaver has succeeded John F. Yare as superin- 
tendent of the Winchester (Va.) Woolen Mills. 


M. W. Henry has succeeded J. S. Chaya as superin- 
tendent of the Blackstone (Va.) Weaving Co. 


S. L. Bolton is now superintendent of the Brazos Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, West, Tex. 
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R. L. Lapp is now superintendent of the Gaudelupe 
Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex. 


William Beaumont has been elected secretary of the 
Bath Mills, Inc., Bath, S. C. 


J. N. Edens is now president of the Corsicana (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills. 

T. J. King has succeeded T. E. Tate as superintendent 
of the Franklin Fabrics, Inc., Elizazethton, Tenn. 


G. P. Pruitt is now superintendent of the Dunean Mills. 
Greenville, S. C. 


F. E. Darby is now superintendent of the weaving de- 
partment of the Addison plant of The Kendall Co., Edge- 
held, S. C, 


Harold R. Turner has been promoted from superin- 
tendent to assistant general manager of the Dunean Mills. 
Greenville. S. C. 


T. D. Roche has succeeded R. E. McDonell as superin- 
tendent of the cotton mill of-the Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Atlanta. Ga. 


R. E. McCausland, field manager for the Barber-Col- 
man Co., and an employee of the company for 36 years, 
has retired. 


KE. W. Yates has been promoted from superintendent to 
general manager of the Yates Bleaching Co.. Flintstone. 
Ga. 


Miss Annie Bell Towers has succeeded Mrs. N. T. 
Townsend as president of the H. C. Townsend Cotton 
Mill, Anderson. S. C. 


A. H. Baugh, superintendent of the Saratoga-Victory 
Mills at Albertville, Ala., now also has charge of the mill 
of the same company at Guntersville, Ala. 


John F. Schenck, Sr., president of the Cleveland Mill 
& Power Co., Lawndale, N. C., was married on May 19th 
to Mrs. Sara O’Brian Maness, of Hamlet, N. C. 


P. B. Latimer, Jr., treasurer of the Dalla-Noval Yarn 
Mills, Dallas, Ga., is now also filling the position of super- 
intendent. 


W. D. Massey; formerly superintendent of the Peerless 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., was on board the Zamzam. 
which was sunk recently in the Atlantic ocean. He was 
on his way to Capetown, South Africa, to install and 
superintend a cotton mill there for Consolidated Textile 
Mills, Ltd., of Liverpool, England. 
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PAGE & CO. 


Carolina Weathermakers 


219 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Distributors of 
Carrier Air Conditioning Equipment 
Carrier Room Coolers 
Carrier Residential Heating Equipment 
Carrier Water Cooling Equipment 


Carrier Specialties 


Our Engineering Facilities Available 


Without Obligation On Your Part 


The Size that Satisfies 


~ Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 

Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Manufacturers and Builders of j 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment AU Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


WOOL COMPANY T O D G L L 
(253 Summer St 


suit AND COMPAN Y 


JAMES TAYLOR. Phone 3-2692 Charlotte N C GEORGIA 


| Rit Conditioning 
STARCHES 
Gar All 
UNIFORMITY 
ae QUALITY SERVICE 
| 

| 
CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
= | : 
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\. J. Mitchell, assistant treasurer of the Shamrock Walter Hunken Made Southern Manager Of 


Damask Mills, Landrum, S. C., has succeeded H. I. Sturtevant Co 
Hodges as secretary of that company. 


|. G. Chapman has been promoted from the position of Walter L. Hunken has been made Southern manager of 
superintendent to that of general superintendent of the the B. F. Sturtevant Co., o! Boston, Mass., it was - 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. nounced recently. He will 


continue to have his head- 
quarters at 708 Guilford 
Building, Greensboro, N. C., 
and will be in charge of both 
the Greensboro and Atlanta 
offices. 

Mr. Hunken has been 
with the company for about 
14 years, and his wide circle 
of friends in the industry 
will be gratified to learn of 
his promotion to this impor- 
tant position. 


R. B. Cooke has resigned his position at the Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills to become assistant superin- 
tendent of Plant No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, 


\llie H. Holt, N. C. State College Textile 
School graduate of 1933, has accepted a 
position as assistant superintendent of the 
Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. He was 
formerly at Knoxville, Tenn. 


H. G. Lynn, N. C. State College textile graduate, has 


| Si ane was an- 
been nafned assistant to I. E. Raht, vice-president and Haq 

nounced that Vana ©. Hathaway has bee ade man- 
superintendent of the Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, hs ee eee made man 
Ga ager of the Atlanta office, replacing H. J]. Waggle, who has 
ra. 


been called into the service as first lieutenant in the field 

Madison Cole, of Macon, Ga., senior in textile engineer- artillery. 
ing at Georgia Tech, has been awarded a medal given 
each year by the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 


coe | 3 | “ Ross Honor Graduate in Textile Engineering At 
Georgia to a textile graduate of outstanding ability. 


Clemson 
}. Hal Daughdrill, general superintendent of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was recently initiated as an honor- DeWitt Javan Ross, a senior in Clemson Textile 
ary member of Phi Psi, honorary textile fraternity, at the ~ School. was presented the Honor Medal presented by the 


Kappa Chapter, Auburn Textile School. National Association of Cotton Manufacturers to the stu- 
dent making the highest scholastic record in textile engi- 

W. P. Hamrick has retired as active head of the Co- neering. This medal was presented by Dean Willis at the 
lumbia, S. C., plants of Pacific Mills. He will continue in Honor Day Exercises on May 9th. Mr. Ross has an ex- 
advisory capacity, however. Mr. Hamrick has been  ceptionally high record and has taken part in many stu- 
conected with Pacific since 1900. He is president of the dent activities. His home is in West Columbia, S. C., and 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce. he has worked in the Columbia mills for the past three 


MILL STARCH 


‘THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


_ 


Distributed by tp TES 
CLAUDE: B. ILER | aA 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 4 
1. C. ATTAWAY L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE,S.C. CHARLOTTE, N.C. CIM 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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summers. He is the cadet colonel at Clemson. After 
graduation he will begin work with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. 


S. T. A. Convention To Be Largest 


In Recent Years 


The number of advance registrations for the Annual 
Convention of the Southern Textile Association, to be 
held at the Ocean Forest Hotel in Myrtle Beach, S. C., on 
June 12-13-14, indicates that it will be one of the best 
attended in recent years. The hotel already has more 
than 300 advance registrations. 

The convention opens Thursday evening, June 12th, 
with the annual banquet of the Associate Members’ Divi- 
sion, with mill men as their guests. This event is always 
good, and the floor show engaged for this year promises 
to be outstanding. 

On Friday morning the speakers will be Governor Bur- 
nett R. Maybank, of South Carolina, and E. A. Terrell, 
president of the Terrell Machine Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Terrell will describe a training school for machinists 
which his company is conducting, and which should be of 
considerable interest to mill men. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to othe annual golf 
tournament, bridge tournament, setback, and other sports. 

At the annual banquet Friday evening there will be a 
repeat performance of the event which was so popular last 
year, namely, the bingo game, with many prizes for the 
winners. 

Malcolm E..Campbell, senior cotton technologist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, will be one of the speakers at 
the Saturday morning session. He will speak on some 
recently conducted tests on spinning, such as a compari- 
son of irrigated and rain grown cotton, influence of artifi- 
cial drying before ginning upon cotton spinning quality, 
a test of bales compressed to different densities, and oth- 
ers. The other Saturday morning speaker will be a mem- 
ber of the National Safety Council, whose name will be 
announced later. 

Officers of the Southern Textile Association are: Frank 
1). Lockman, president; J. O. Thomas, vice-president; 
Robt. T. Stutts, chairman of the board; Marshall Dilling, 
executive secretary; and B. Ellis Royal, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Ernest Eaddy is chairman of the Associate Members’ 
Division, and Junius Smith is secretary. 


Coming Textile Events 


JUNE 7-8 
Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament, Carolina Golf 
Club, Charlotte, N. C 
JUNE 12 
Associate Members’ Division, Southern Textile Associa- 


tion, Annual Banquet, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 


JUNE 13-14 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C. 
JUNE 27-28 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Piedmont Section, Annual Outing, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 
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When a branded product leaves the 
plant, it becomes the silent representa- 
tive of the manufacturer whose name it 
bears. From then on it’s entirely up to 
the product . . for to win acceptance and 
recognition, it must prove its ability to 
give outstanding performance “on the 
job.” 


That TERMACO Bobbins, Spools and 
Cones have proven their dependability 
and economy is evidenced by our ever- 
widening list of regular REPEAT OR- 
DER customers — plus the fact that 
TERMACO products have long been 
standard equipment in many of the 
South’s leading mills. 

For the Finest 
SPECIFY 


CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 


SPOOLS WOOD 
CONES SPECIALTIES 


Je Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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As Seen at Washington 


A group of about twenty Associated Business 
Paper Editors, including the editor of this jour- 
nal, spent May 22nd and 23rd in Washington, 
1). C., for the purpose of obtaining inside infor- 
mation upon the progress of the defense pro- 
gram. 

Interviews were held with President Roose- 
velt, Lord Halifax, William S. Knudsen, Sidney 
Hillman, Eugene Meyer, Edward R. Stettinius, 
A. W. Hawkes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Representative 
Jere Cooper, Senator Truman and others. Due 
to a conflicting engagement we did not meet 
Leon Henderson whose price fixing department 
is now known as OPACS, but did take lunch. with 
Ginsberg, Galbraith, Werner and Hamm of his 
department. 

For a number of years the Associated Business 
Paper Editors have been holding sessions in 
Washington for conferences with officials, and 
because such officials know, from experience, 
that they will not be quoted, they talk frankly. 

We came back, from the recent sessions, feel- 
ing that our defense program Is progressing much 
better than is generally realized and that Great 
Britain, with our assistance, will eventually win. 

We also came back with the feeling that a 
great task lies ahead of the people of the United 
States and that it requires the combined effort of 
business and labor. 

The problem of the immediate future is to get 
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the public to realize what this war means to the 
United States. 

This is no time to worry about what is going to 
happen after the war is over. The important 
thing is to get going now. 

It is man-hours which are going to determine 
the result and this is no time for strikes which 
are not absolutely justified. So much is being 
written about strikes that people do not realize 
the importance of accident prevention in war in- 
dustries. During 1940 injuries cost twice as 
many man-hours as strikes. 

The importance of the defense program is so 
great that American industries should play the 
game fairly and squarely with the Priorities 
Board. Those who obtain chemicals or other 
materials, under a plea of defense, when only a 
portion of their plant is on defense orders, are 
showing disloyalty and may find themselves cut 
off from all materials. 

Many industries are going to find raw mate- 
rials denied to them, as the result of such mate- 
rials being needed for defense industries, and will 
be forced to close their plants. This will be hard 
but is a fortune of war. Tin, which is in small 
supply but necessary for defense materials, can- 
not be consumed by manufacturers of beer cans 
even though it means the closing of such indus- 
tries and throwing many people out of work. 

As weeks pass and the immense defense pro- 
grams gets under way, people and manufacturers 
will begin to realize that the defense program is 
all-important and will be more willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices. 

If Hitler wins, the United States, even though 
he never invades this country, will be placed ina 
straight jacket and for a generation, at least, will 
carry the expense of always being ready. 

If Hitler is defeated not in another generation 
will there be any threat to our freedom. 


Third Annual Golf Tournament 


Qualifying rounds for the Third Annual Tex- 
tile Golf Tournament began at the Carolina Golf 
Club, Charlotte, N. C., on May 30th and will ex- 
tend through Friday, June 6th. Players may 
qualify at any time it suits them. All they have 
to do is register with Sut Alexander, the club 
manager and pay the tournament fee of $2.00. 

Players will be divided into flights of eight 
and matches will be played Saturday morning 
and afternoon, June 7th, with finals on Sunday, 
June 8th. 

Starting times will be published in the Char- 
lotte Observer of June 7th or can be obtained 
after 9:30 P. M., Friday, June 6th by calling 
the Clark Publishing Co. (3-5586 Charlotte ). 
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Putting a Ceiling on Prices 


As price control has already touched combed 
yarns and now menaces many divisions of the 
cotton textile industry, it is Well to examine the 
records of prices which have prevailed. 

The prices are taken from the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


Pr intcloth 


The above table shows that 30’s carded warps 
sold as low as 16 cents and that print cloths went 
as low as 16.38 cents per pound. 60’s combed 


yarns went to 33' cents 


All these low prices were much below the cost 
of production and the records shows that for 
long periods prices were at cost of production or 
below. 

Those who now claim that, as friends of the 
industry they do not wish to see prices go too 
high, were strangely silent during the periods 
when prices were below cost of production and 
when print cloth mills attempted to save them- 
selves by regulating production they were in- 
dicted by the Government. 

At the moment 30’s combed yarns are under 
the most severe attack, and while we do not 
have, at this time, the record of such yarns since 
1929, we do have prices beginning in 1937. 


30's COMBED YARNS 


(Prices first week of each month) 


Middling 308 64x00, 
Date Upland Southern 60: 30s, 405 
Spot at Single Single 5.35 yds. per ib 
New York Carded Combed BY'l 25 ,54 
Warps Peele (Ss 3.8: A 30 
Cents Per Cents Pet Cents Cents Per 
Pound Pound Per Pound Yard Pound 
1929 
lan. < 0.10 be 7.625 0.409 
April | 20.70 7.62 10.79 
luly 1 8.79 
et 19 i 11.46 
1930 
lan os 7 31.40 
April 6.20 oo.44 
|] Lot i 28.76 
(bet tine. DO 23.42 
1931 
fan. 2 9 9 
April | 29.42 
july |] lt 24 125 27.42 
Oct. 1 re 20.06 
1932 
jan. 4 6.20 iv 48 18.06 
April 6.50 37 8.7 O68 
Oct. | i.2 20 40 4 21.40 
1933 
lan 6.10 5 a7 ik OF 
April 6.40 Le 16.72 
july 1 10.30 33.44 
Aug. ! 10.40 “50 1.0 "40.12 
Vo, 3.00 6.7 *36.11 
1934 
April 2 12.15 *36 *§2 6.87 *36.78 
luly 2 12.10 "34.0 6.0 "34.77 
Oet 12.50 *35 37.45 
1935 
Jan. 12.85 *56 6.75 
April | 11.30 *33.5 *55 6 *32.10 
] 11.05 6.2 44 
1936 
lan. 2 Lz.2vU Fob "34.17 
April | 11.56 i) ol 28.76 
July | 12.50 4.42 
1937 
ian. 4 12.9] 60) os.12 
April ] 15.17 7.62 
luly 1 12.62 33.5 60 §.25 33.44 
1938 
jan. 5.05 to 1.62 24.74 
April 8.63 2D i4 24.07 
july 1] 9.0] 25 45 4.62 24.74 
Oct 5.30 24.0 1.3% 
1939 
April 3 8.87 25 15 1.2 22.74 
lulv 9.7 2h 44 1.62 24.744 
1940 
Jan. 2 11.54 9 42 
May 1 LO.96 27 75 
June |] 10.21 0 to 24.07 
July LO. 69 27 50 1.75 ew. 4] 
Aug. 1 10.17 we 
Oct 9.69 28 2 >. 1Zi 27.42 
Nov 9 57 » 25 
/ 10.06 31.5 5.375 25.16 
1941 
Jan. 2 10.62 28.76 
Feb. 1 10.90 3] 5s 5.625 20.09 
March 10.90 31.% 31.43 
April 1 11.4% 33.5 67 4.12 
May 1 11.73 (+ 
*Included processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound of lint cotton 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 
January 42 29 30 36 37 
February 43 30 30 36 37 
March 43! 3] 30 34 40 
April 47 29! 30! 32 45 
May 45 29 30 32 51 
June 4114 29! 30! 3] 
July 40 30% 31 32 
August 37% 29! 3] 32 
September 34% 29) $2 
October 33 29 35 34 
November 30 3] 36 35 
December 294% 36 37 


The unusual demand for 30’s combed yarn can 
be attributed to a large extent to the army and 
navy requiring many goods to be produced with 
combed yarns. They have gone so far as to re- 
quire combed yarns for mosquito netting. 

During many of the months covered by the 
above table combed yarns were either below or 
very close to the cost of production. 

One of the few profitable periods was in the 
early months of 1937 when 30’s combed brought 
47 cents with a minimum wage scale about 25 
cents per hour. 

Knowing that the minimum wage of 37% will 
soon go into effect, most mills have adopted that 
scale and 51 cents now is not much better than 
47 cents in April, 1947. 

We realize, of course, that there must be some 
top to prices, if inflation is to be avoided, but in- 
dustries which have had many lean years should 
be allowed to have some prosperity. 

A ceiling of 42 cents for 30’s combed yarns is 
too low, based upon the 37'2-cent wage and 
other increased costs. 
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“Only the 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


lubricating oils are suitable for 


our new spoolers”... 


[his overseer uses the 
quality oils recommended 
bya Gulf engineer to keep 
these new spoolers new. 


“For positive protection we have standard- 
ized on Gulf Harmony Oil for the enclosed 
gears and on other Gulf lubricants for the 
plain and roller bearings.”’ 


W E’VE learned from experience that to keep 

new equipment mew, only the highest quality 
oils are good enough,” says this overseer. ‘“That’s why 
we use only the oils recommended by the Gulf engi- 
neer to lubricate our new spoolers. We have standard- 
ized on Gulf Harmony Oil for the enclosed gears and 
on other Gulf lubricants for the bearings.” 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
28 


GULF REFINING COMPANY : 


Do you want your equipment to stand up longer 
and operate more efhciently under today’s pressing 
production demands? Call in the Gulf engineer 
today—his broad experience with equipment similar 
to yours can go right to work in your plant 
to help you step up production and reduce mainte- 
nance costs. 

To assure you of prompt service, the Gulf line of 
more than 400 quality oils and greases is available 
to you through more than 1200 warehouses in 30 
states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write or ‘phone 
your nearest Gulf office to- 


day. 


LUBRICATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Handling the Steam Giant 


By Ernest W. Fair 


NE of the most powerful forces over which the cot- 

ton mill management must have control is the 

steam used not only for power purposes but for 
heat and other uses. It is a giant over which control is a 
delicate matter. 

Carelessness in a single factor either in the production 
or handling of steam will mean little profits leaking out of 
the company treasury every day of the week and every 
week of the year. We generally pay a great attention to 
every other factor in the plant but we seldom give careful 
attention to the problem of saving profits in steam han- 
dling. 

The pointers and suggestions in the paragraphs to fol- 
low are the result of extensive research in a number of 
plants during the last six monoths. -Ideas discovered in 
those plants have been compiled and condensed into these 
paragraphs so that steam handling may become easier and 
more profitable for every cotton plant that employs the 
giant in its operation. 

Avoidance of moisture in steam is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The presence of moisture in steam causes a loss, 
not only in the practical waste of the heat utilized to 
raise this moisture from the temperature of the feed water 
to the temperature of the steam, but also through the in- 
creased initial condensation in an engine cylinder and 
through friction and other actions in other steam equip- 
ment. The presence of such moisture also interferes with 
proper cylinder lubrication, causes a knocking in the en- 
gine and a water hammer in the steam pipes. 

It is always a good idea to thoroughly insulate the 
throttling calorimeter and sampling nozzle which meas- 
ures the moisture content of the steam as well as all pipes 
and fittings leading to it, as this will decrease radiation 
losses. Care must be taken to prevent the orifice from 
becoming choked with dirt and to see that no leak occurs. 
The exhaust pipe should always be short in order to pre- 
vent back pressure below the disk. 

The calorimeter should be located as near as possible 
to the point from which the steam is taken and the sam- 
pling nozzle should be placed in a section of the main 
pipe line near the boiler and where there is no chance of 
moisture pocketing in the pipe. It is always best to locate 
a sampling nozzle in a vertical main rising from the boiler 
with its closed end extending nearly across the pipe. 
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Where non-return valves are used or where there are 
horizontal connections leading from the boiler to a verti- 
cal outlet; water may collect at the lower end of the up- 
take pipe and he blown upward in a spray which will not 
be carried away by the steam owing to a lack of velocity. 

Before taking any calorimeter reading, steam should be 
allowed to flow through the instrument freely until it is 
thoroughly heated. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that the first step 
in profitable generation of steam is in burning the fuel to 
the best advantage. If possible we must oxidize our fuel 
at as slow a rate as possible though we can likewise do it 
at as high a rate as physically possible to do so if the 
proper controls are present. 


Heat loss from radiation is another profit leak. This is 
generally in proportion to the amount of surface, its na- 
ture, its temperature, and the time it is exposed. This loss 
can be almost entirely eliminated by thick walls and a 
smooth white or polished surface, but its amount is ordi- 
narily so small we are tempted to overlook these precau- 
tions. They are, however, just one more profit leak, all of 
which, when put together, amount to a handsome sum. 

The most economical way to burn coal is rapidly and 
at high temperature but only on condition that the boiler 
and all of its accessory equipment are in perfect shape. 
Otherwise the advantage turns to a disadvantage. 

Economics in steam generation can also be obtained in 
many plants by the use of feed water heaters which bring 
about a decided saving in fuel cost. The time required 
for the conversion of the water into steam is diminished, 
and the steam capacity of the boiler correspondingly in- 
creased. Further, the feeding of cold water into a boiler 
has a tendency toward setting up temperature strains, 
which are diminished as the temperature of the feed ap- 
proaches that due to the steam pressure. An important 
additional advantage of feed water heating in certain 
classes of apparatus is the precipitation in the heater of a 
large portion of the scale forming ingredients before they 
enter the boiler, with a consequent saving in cleaning and 
losses through decreased efficiency and capacity. 

Naturally economical steam generation cannot be ob- 
tained unless the right boiler has been selected in the first 
place. Here are a number of suggestions pertaining to 
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boiler selection that may well be remembered when the 
time for plant improvement arrives. 

The criterion by which the efficiency of a boiler plant is 
to be judged is the cost of the production of a definite 
amount of steam. Simplicity of operation, flexibility and 
reliability must be present also. Items of repair and up- 
keep cost may often be high because of the nature of the 
service, 


All of these factors as they affect the individual plant 
and one thing more must be considered . . . the builder’s 
guarantee. [hat guarantee must be specific, clear and of 
such a nature that it carries definite responsibilities. Too 
many boiler guarantees are mere fancy words on an 
equally fancy piece of paper. 

These are all small details but each is important in it- 
self as far as controlling the steam giant is concerned, 


Carder Presented Textile Colorist Award 


Wade H. Carder, a senior in textile chemistry at Clem- 
son Textile School, has been given the 1941 Textile Col- 
orist award for outstanding work in textile chemistry and 
dyeing. This award is given each year and is based on 
scholastic record. Mr. Carder is an honor graduate and is 
a captain in the Cadet Corps. He has accepted a position 
with the American Viscose Corp. 


Western Carolina Safety Council To Meet At 
Clemson | 


The Western Carolina Safety Council will meet at 
Clemson College on Friday, June 13th. The meeting will 
be held in the College Chapel about 7 P. M. T. H. Tur- 
ner, secretary, is planning a very interesting program. All 
those interested in safety in textiles are invited. About 


seven hundred people attended the last Safety Conference 
hid at Clemson. 


OBITUARY 
GEORGE P. RAY 


George P. Ray, former vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, died 
recently in New York. 

Thirty-seven years ago Mr. Ray joined the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, coming from the Cone Export 
& Commission ©o. He began as a general salesman, ad- 
vancing to the position he finally occupied at the time of 
his retirement. During his administration he developed 
into a commanding position as a leader in the cotton tex- 
tile industry. 

He had been a director of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
and also a director of the Association of Cotton Textile 


Pictured above are members of the 1941 graduating class at the Textile School of North Carolina State College. 
Raleigh, N. C. Reading from left to right they are as follows: 


'irst now Watson Salisbur's T a. kowle? (;reensboro 
i bran} T) kinghat J (odegaard Monts lait N 
\ Alliso! }? e Biufl Raleig! Glen 
M rs lr Mont it a. ! Montreal 
(“‘anada 

Second Row M. N. Carpen Margarettesvil “WW. 
McLeod, Carthag: T \. Johnson, J1 Liberty: J. T. Shotwell, 
Hiendersor | G. Soroka, Lac! () (Canad 
dis; J. Boger, Concord H Hill, Charlott Ww. 
Pearson, Charlotte: R. S. Handly, Upper Darby, Pa.: Sidney 
rage! Brooklvn N + Ling (‘hina 


Third Row W. Edwards, Fort Mill, S. C Gregory, 
Richmond, Va.: Db. J. Brown, Cramerton: J. R. Seoggins, Cra- 
merton T Price West Jefferson V\ hoanoke 

I ington: G. W. Creech, Concord: Irwin 


Fourth Row Gambill Independence Va \ hod 


wards ore \ Thomason, Charlotts So. 2&4 
Routh, Jr... Greensboro: Moors bynum: T. R. Brown, 
(‘Cramerton: KB. L. Little, Mooresvill rt. S. Densberger, Ken 


more, N W (* Friday. Dallas M (‘lements (;sreensboro: 
D. Kaley, Scranton, Pa 

Several members of the class were not present when this pl 
ture Was made 


Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, says that the requests for graduates of the Textile School have 
been heavier than ever before and the number of men in the graduating class is not sufficient to fill these requests. 
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Merchants of New York. During the World War, Mr. 


Ray served on various government committees. 


Within the period he was with Riverside the mills grew R oyal a ard 
in size and importance to the present outstanding place Fly Separator 


they occupy in manufacturing and distribution. (Patented) 
Within the same long interval of time Mr. Ray gath- 
ered. a very large number of friends. His career was 
marked by numerous close associations with many of the Ty 
leading merchants and manufacturers of the country. WAAAY 


T. S. BAGWELL 


T. S. Bagwell, 70, retired master mechanic of the Clif- 
ton Mills, Clifton, S. C., died recently at his residence 
following an illness of one week. 

Mr. Bagwell was well and favorably known as one of 
the better master mechanics of the South. 

He had made his home at Clifton for the past 35 years, 
and was an active member of the St. Andrews Methodist 
Church of that community. 


ALBERT LEHMANN Our Royal Card Fly Separator installed on your cards will 


give you a cleaner web on your cards, cleaner strips, higher 


Albert Lehmann, 55, superintendent of the Dixie Cot- 
ton Mill in LaGrange, Ga., died suddenly at his home re- 
cently. 

He had been associated with the West Point Mfg. Co. Complete Details on Request—No Obligation 
for the past 33 years, having served with the Shawmut 


Mill. the Rome Anchor Mills. and since 1925 had been Textile Appliance he 


superintendent of the Dixie Mill. 


lustre yarns, increased production. /t will soon pay for itsel! 


in the increased price you can get for your card fly 


, He was born in LaGrange, October 8, 1886, the son of Gastonia, N. C. 
é; Mrs. Irene Lehmann and the late Albert Lehmann. He 
was educated in the LaGrange schools, entering the textile 
| business with the West Point Mfg. Co. upon his gradua- 
: tion from high school. He had been with the firm since. | — iniesitaimreatteiees 
\ 


GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERS and 


AND MEG co. 4 


ERNEST JOSEPH LEFORT 


Ernest J. Lefort, 67, of Greensboro, N. C., technical 
representative of Ciba Co., Inc., died May 9th, following 

' a brief illness. Mr. Lefort, who had been connected with 
Ciba Co., Inc., since 1924, was widely and popularly 

known throughout the tex- 

tile industries of the United 
| States and Canada, and was 


teem .for his character; in- 
1874, and began his textile ‘> o>): ol 
career in 1895 with Otis 
Bros. Co., Ware, Mass. In 
q 1906, he became superinten- 
dent of dyeing at White Oak 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro,N. | 
C,, and joined Ciba 18 years V EK LL V A K : 
later. He is survived by Mrs, 
Lefort and six children: Leo Lefort, Wichendon Springs, | Belt Lubricant : 
Mass.; Adrian Lefort, Pennsbrove, N. J.; Lieut. C. R. 
Lefort, U. S. A., State College, Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. W. 
St. M. Gant, of New York City; Mrs. Harold P. Faust, of f[ e 
Columbus, Ga., and Miss Marguerite Lefort, of Greens- FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. I 
s boro, N. C.: and one sister, Mrs. Roch Dusseault, of : Offices, Latta Arcade CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Rayon Throwing 
(Continued from Page 14) 


soaking solution and its influence on the crepe effect. It 
is a widely recognized fact that an increase in gelatin 
percentage will have a decided tendency to reduce the 
pebble size, while an increase in oil percentage will 
lengthen it. There are, however, other factors involved. 
For instance, owing to differences.in chemical structure, 
all rayon makes do not absorb the bath ingredients in 
the same proportion. It becomes, therefore, of prime im- 
portance to design the soaking formula according to the 
characteristics of the particular rayon used and the type 
of pebble sought. 

Application of the crepe treatment is mostly carried on 
in soaking tubs or with specially designed machines. 
While it is possible to size the yarn in the single end, this 
method is little used, owing to the complications it entails 
and its cost. 

When the treatment is given in a tub, skeins are group- 

into bundles; sometimes wrapped in cheese cloth, 
sometimes inserted into net bags. Bundles are placed on 
top of the sizing liquor and are allowed to sink of their 
own weight. 


ed 


In doing so, the air is given a chance to es- 
cape freely from the inside of the bundles, thereby pre- 
venting formation of air pockets as might occur were the 
bundles forced down. A desirable temperature for the 
soaking bath at the time the yarn is entered is anywhere 
from 130 to 140° F. From the time the last bundle is 
totally submerged, 30 minutes are generally allowed for 
adequate penetration. The bundles are then removed 
from the bath and are permitted to drain to rid the bun- 
dies of the excess liquor, prior to being taken to the ex- 
tractor. 

A large group of throwsters prefer machine processing, 
for it produces a more evenly tinted yarn than tub soak- 
ing. This matter of even tinting is rather important for 
plants handling a large number of descriptions:as it helps 
to preclude mixtures. Moreover, it is logical to assume 
that any procedure producing more even tinting is also 
apt to distribute the size more uniformly. 


Proper Extraction Important 


Following soaking, the yarn is placed in an extractor 
for the purpose of removing the excess liquor. It has be- 
come a common practice to whizz until the yarn retains 
its equivalent weight of solution. The importance of uni- 
form extraction within each batch and among several 
batches likely to be merged later cannot be overly stress- 
ed. One must guard from overloading the extractor, hav- 
ing bundles so close to the center of the basket, that the 
degree of extraction they receive is by no means compara- 
ble to that of bundles located farther away. Duration of 
extraction varies according to the efficiency of the extrac- 
tor—4 min. is probably a fair average. 

The next step is to dry the skeins. To that effect, 
operators place the skeins on smooth rods, shaking each 
skein gently to straighten out whatever tangling-up might 
have taken place. Also, to bring about a fair parallelism 
among the skein laps, thereby minimizing the chances for 
hard spots, stickers and insuring better winding qualities. 

It is recommended not to exceed 160°-170° F. during 
the drying operation. Duration of exposure is to be so 
regulated as to prevent lack of drying as well as over- 
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drying. It is well known that in the event dehydration is 
carried on to the point where less than 5% of moisture is 
left in the yarn, the dyeing levelness of rayon is affected 
adversely. 

Following the drying, it is desirable to allow the skeins 
a cooling and conditioning period by merely exposing 
them to room temperature. Such a rest period provides 
an opportunity for the skeins to readjust themselves and 
to become more uniform as to moisture content. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of this conditioning 
period,’ for this is the last stage during which the yarn is 
free. After that, it will be handled in packages offering no 


possibilities for further yarn readjustment. 


Rayon is then wound on winder bobbins according 
the direction of twist the yarn is to receive. The point of 
winding tension deserves careful attention. Too much 
tension will injure the yarn, too light a tension will result 
in soft bobbins, and soft bobbins do not run well in spin- 
ning. To prevent stretching the yarn at winding time, it 
is well to limit the tension to a maximum of '4 of a gram 
per denier and to operate at 55° relative humidity or 
slightly lower. A fairly solid bobbin, level built and free 
of ridges is necessary for efficient spinning. 


to 


Getting Proper Twist 


Now we come to the spinning, operation.to be carried 
out on up-spinners. During this process, the yarn is to 
receive whatever turns are necessary to raise the yarn 
original twist to the total turns wanted. This. of course. 
provided the original twist is in the same direction as the 
final twist. Some of the important spinning elements are 
spindle speed, selection of proper flyer, tension, and 
proper build-of take-up shaft bobbin. For 100 denier. 
spindle speeds ranging from 10 to 11,000 R.P.M. are 
commonly practiced. While higher speeds are possible. 
they demand well balanced bobbins and spindles in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Several kinds of flyers are available. It is probable that 
the type most in vogue comprises a fiber eccentric. bear- 
ing a brass or aluminum hub, to which the fiver arms are 
attached. For 100 denier, a double arm flyer, mounted 
with No. 8 wire, is the desirable type to use to obtain a 
tension within the limit of 4 grams. per denier. 


Defects in Spinning 


Serious defects may develop in the course of spinning: 
namely, slack twist due to slipping spindles—high twist 
traceable to slipping take-up shaft bobbins—broken fila- 
ments, cut and weak yarn often caused by rough flyer 
wires—fly waste—burnt yarn, generally caused by undue 
friction of the cork rolls onto the yarn—and last but not 
least, soiled or dirty yarn. This last defect is one of the 
most difficult to combat and is a source of many head- 
aches for manufacturers throwing rayon crepes destined 
for fabrics dyed in white or pastel shades. 

Control of the soiling problem requires everlasting at- 
tention on the part of the throwster. Rayon has a con- 
siderable affinity for dirt and grease and is most unwilling 
to release it. Once a twisted rayon yarn is soiled, it is 
extremely difficult to scour it clean and it would appear 
that for the moment, the only solution known for this 
problem lies in the throwster producing a clean yarn. A 
great deal of the soiling seems to be picked from the air, 
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from dirt accumulating on the flyer arms while in motion 
and on the yarn itself during any shutdown period. Ade- 
quate air cleaning is likely to be one of the most helpful 
steps to take to curb soiling. 

Following the spinning, rayon crepes are steamed. The 
function of the steaming is one of setting the yarn render- 
ing it limp and flexible to the point where it possesses no 
more tendency to kink. There are numerous types of 
steamers or conditioners on the market. Modern steamers 
are equipped with wet and dry bulb control, also timing 
devices, in fact, are nearly 100% automatic. A combina- 
tion of 175° for the dry bulb and 165° for the wet bulb is 
quite adequate to set 100 denier rayon crepe 52 turns. 
The duration of the steaming time is to vary according to 
the efficiency of the equipment at hand. 

Whenever the crepe is to be redrawn, care must be 
taken to allow the steamed rayon crepe a period of con- 
ditioning prior to the redrawing. Furthermore, the re- 
drawing tension must be kept within the tension limits 
cited before. 

In my opinion, throwsters equipped with suitable yarn 
throwing machinery may reasonably expect to meet the 
perfection standards as set by the trade, provided, partic- 
ular attention is given to the most essential points here- 
tofore mentioned, namely: 


1. Control of the tension within the acceptable limit in 
all operations. Whenever the tensions applied ex- 
tend beyond the safe range, the yarn is strained, is 
made to elongate; in other words, a physical distor- 
tion takes place. A peculiarity of strained rayon is 
that it possesses the faculty of creeping back to its 
original length under conditions as occur during the 
dyeing. 

During the dyeing and finishing strained ends will 
endeavor to go back to their original length, if not 
allowed to do so owing to the cloth texture, they 
become tight and produce the defect known as 
shiner or tight ends. 

Were it possible to strain all ends uniformly the 
danger of getting merchandise affected by shiners 
would be lessened. Unfortunately tension control as 
found on present textile machines have not been re- 
fined to the point where this is possible so that the 
best prevention against shiners is to operate with 
tensions leaving the yarn unimpaired. 


Nm 


Judicious selection of soaking ingredients—carefully 
planned soaking solution and proper application of 
such a solution. 

With reference to judicious selection of ingredi- 
ents, | might say that they should be chemically 
neutral, stable, uniform and soluble in a commercial 
scouring bath. 

The importance of uniform application is obvious 
for unevenly applied sizing ingredients will influence 
the time required for their removal, thereby affect- 
ing the action of the crepe. 


3. Drying of the sized yarn at temperature not higher 
than 170° F. avoiding over-drying as well as lack of 
drying. As mentioned before, excessive dehydration 
affects the dyeing levelness. Overly dried rayon gen- 
erally dyes light because such yarn resists the dye 
penetration. Insufficiently dried rayon is also dan- 
gerous inasmuch as high moisture content reduces 
materially the tensile strength of the yarn and ren- 
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ders it more subject to strain under operating ten- 
sions. 


4. Use of steamers having wet and dry bulb control, 
also timing devices. 


5. Processing of the yarn in the neighborhood of 55 


RH in winding, spinning, and redrawing. 

Before closing, may I say just a few words about the 
late trend of the rayon throwing industry. In response to 
a demand for lower costs and large knotless packages, 
rayon doublers and spinners have been designed to handle 
packages a great deal larger than ever before. A few 
years ago, an 8 oz. bobbin was considered large, today, 
modern spinners and doublers accept up to 24 oz. pack- 
ages. Large package machinery is gaining considerable 
favor with the industry and from all appearances the 
problems it presented have been largely solved. 

Paper presented at Rayon Sympostum, N. C. 
College, May 5th-9th. 


State 


Cotton Mill Production Formulae 
(Continued from Page 18) 


The greater the picks per inch the less amount of yards 
can be woven per hour or day. The weavers are paid by 
the cut. A cut is a roll or bolt containing a certain num- 
ber of yards, which is usually 58 to 62. 


The picks per minute 60 hours per day= 


Picks per inch 36 


yards per day. This is 100 per cent or the theoretical 


production if the loom runs continuously. The usual per- 
centage obtained is 80 to 95. At the end of the week the 
total cuts are counted and. the yards that are taken off the 
looms is the week’s production. 

As the cloth is composed of warp yarn, filling yarn and 
sizing (starch and compounds), a cut of cloth contains a 
certain per cent each of warp filling and sizing material. 

Assuming a piece of goods to be of the following con- 
struction, 7242 28” 2.20 


The warp threads per inch width=72 

The picks or filling threads per inch—=42 

The width 28 inches and the yards per pound=2.20 

The weight of one yard=7000 3181 grains or .454 Ibs. 

2.2 
If the cuts are 60 yards in length the weight of one cut— 
454 6027.2 pounds. 

Assuming the warp 67 per cent, the size 8 per cent, and 
the filling 25 per cent, which is the proportion of a very 
good piece of blue denim. A cut of cloth will be composed 
of 

Warp .4546760—18.24 Ibs. 
Size 45408 60— 2.18 
Filling .454&%2560— 6.81 


27.23 
The same answer can be arrived at the following way: 
27.2 6718.22 
27.2 X08= 2.18 
27.2X25= 6.80 


27.20 
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WANTED 


Mechanic with some electric and 
steam experience for Textile Plant 
in Eastern North Carolina 
qualifications in writing, 
ary expected 


Apply “Box A-17,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


j EATON & BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
j 1206 Johnston, Bidg. 

Charlotte, MN. C. 
514 Munsey-Slidg. 


Washington, D. C. 
Paul 8B. Eaton 
Former Member Examining Corps 
S. Patent Office | 


WANTED 
| Position as superintendent or card | 
, er or spinner. 18 years on last job j 
Satistactory references 
Address “Experience” 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


Position as master mechani 


WANTED 

> years’ experienc 
oughly familiar. with steam or electric 
drive: machine shop work, repairing 
upkeep, installation of mill machiners 
and power plant equipment. Address 
“M. M.,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin 


LARGE PRIZE-WINNING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. Silver Wedding White, 
Golden Glow Yellow. Hinson Lavender. 
Martha Marie Pink, Bronze, Cream, Va 
riegwated 25 plants, $1.35; 60 $2 65 All 
olors, button and di Lisy type: 20 plants, 

$1 00. Red Verbena, 45¢c doz Red Spi- 

der Lilies doz.: Blue Violet 
doz.: Chasta Daisies. 30c doz: fine Yard 

Fern, 20c doz. Silver Floral Garden, Rt 

5. Cuthbert. Ga. 


POSITION WANTED as overseer weaving. 
overseer clothroom, or designing. 29 years 
old: free of draft: wide practical experi 
ence in designing and weaving along with a 
technical training. I. C. S. student. Address 
“Overseer,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Crop Estimate 
For 1940 Reduced To 
12,564,640 Bales 


The Agriculture Department has 
issued revised estimates of the 1940 
cotton crop, placing at 
12,564,640 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight, compared with its estimate of 
12,686,000 bales made last December 
and 11,817,000 bales produced in 
1939, 

The area in cultivation to cotton 
on July Ist last was 24,871,000 acres, 
compared with 24,683,000 on that 
date for the 1939 crop. The area 
picked was 23,861,000 acres, com- 
pared with 23,805,000 for the 1939 
crop. 

The yield of lint cotton picked was 
252.5 pounds to the acre, compared 
with 237.9 pounds in 1939. 
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| Lynchburg bank or City official. 


Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


| SATISFIED 9 

IN THE SOUTH 

} If not, probably what you need is the aggressive representation we can give you. We } 

4 have been selling our own manufactured product to mills in the Carolinas. Virginia and 

' rennessee for 16 years, and know this field. Not interested in belting, chemicals or 
lubricants. Prefer specialty item. Address Sales Agent, care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


24— 90 Stafford Looms Worthy of 2o-——40° Stafford Looms Worthy of 
Inspection. Shuttle Change. In Inspection. Equipped with 16 Har- 
Good Condition. Splendid Looms ness Dobbies. Magazine Bobbin 


or Wide Sheeting. and Change 


FITZGERALD COTTON MILLS 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


* 


SPECIALS -HURRY! HURRY! 


190-—40” Dobson & Barlow Cards 
25—40” H. & B. Cards 
100—Draper “E” Looms, 4914” R. S., Lacey Tops 
1—Cohoes Slasher, 5’ and 7’ Cylinders 
5—5’ Copper Slasher Cylinders 
1—7’ Copper Slasher Cylinder 
1—C&M 48” Inspecting Machine—Glass Top 
1—WGJ Mercerizing Frame, 50x50”, Top and Bottom Row 
Open Clips—Complete 
1—48” Ceiling Plaiter 


Bobbins — Spools — Supplies 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + FALL RIVER, MASS. 


— 


Opening for an A-1 Card Clothier 
Must be experienced and furnish 
satisfactory references. Permanent 
job; best pay. Replies treated con- 
fidentially. 


DETECTIVES 


Private Detectives furnished for 
undercover and open investigations 
on ethical-legitimate cases. Dicto- 
graph, Tel-tap, and Camera service. 
Per diem basis only. Men and wo- 
men operatives. References any 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


| Address “‘Card Clothier,’’ 


“Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’ Established 1918. Phone 
day or night or write Cundiff's De- 


WAN TED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing; experienced on plain or fancy and 


designing i> years ot age years 
tec tives, inc., Lynchburg, Va experience as overseer. best of refer- 
ences. Address ““C. J. W.,’’ care Textile 
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To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 
timate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


Subject to Prior Sale We Offer: 


700 Veeder-Root double pick count- 
ers. 


50—Veeder-Root single pick count- 
ers 


-00—Durant double pick counters. 


Write Counter Exchange 


P. O. Box 3095 Charitotte, N. C. 


All counters in good mechanical 
condition 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Buillt-Up Roofers 


. DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. St. Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 2-2195 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are always the same. 
They can be uniformly duplicated 


year In and year out. it ie NOT a 
seasonable crop. 
| Get them from 
BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. ; 


NATIONALLY PROMINENT 
COMPANY 


has opening for salesman with fol- 
lowing among Southern cotton mills 
and finishers. 


Must have technical education 
and mill experience in textiles and 
a good sales background. 


cesident of the South preferred 
| In reply, give con let information 
- covering experience, education, and 
salary desired. 
Address ‘‘Technical Salesman,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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é Spinning Rayon? 


® The big current demand for spun 


ra nand ravon mixed has created 


bothersome problems in mal pinning 1 
Remember that a Victor representative can help you. 
lie has sat in rm the a mixed fibe SpPinnine 
headache 


Write. wire Or telephones 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
| Gastonia, N. C. 


Tel 247 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Silent Chain, 


Center of Screw. 


Drive, 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


= 
= 
5 


= 
= 
: 
-_ 
as 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant”™ 


Phone 2182 


The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORA 


High Point, North Carolina 


QNEPIECE 


LINING 


BOILER 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat. Off 


For 


REPAIRING 


quotation.” 


Hartsville, S. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 


FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


= 


New Type Scavenger Roll for Spinning Frames 


A new type of spinning scavenger roll, covered by pat- 
ent number 2,234,779, has been invented and is being 
manutactured by E. F. Rose & Co., of Maiden, N. C. 

The principal feature of this new roll is its ease of 
stripping. This is accomplished by the use of a plush 
put on in two pieces so that the pile of the 
fabric lays toward each énd from the center. The center 
joint 1s covered with 


covering. 


a smooth plastic 
falls between delivery rolls. 


material. which 


In stripping this new scavenger roll, the spinner grasps 
the roll in the center, at the plastic seam, and strips to 
ward each end. The pile of the plush, inclined toward the 
end, collapses under the pressure and all the fibers adher- 


ing thereto easily slip off the end of the roll 


This elimi- 
nates the customary twisting and tugging (or cutting off 
with a knife) that frequently occurs with the conventional 
type roll. 

Another feature of the new roll is the tapering of the 
llanges that limit the distance the trunnions are driven to 
the ends of the roll. This is said to minimize the danger 
of the trunnions becoming jammed in their bearings. 

It is also claimed that this covering keeps flutes clean. 
picks up better, and greatly improves the appearance of a 
spinning room. 

Samples of the roll have been in constant mill use for 
28 months now and are said to show very little signs of 
wear. They are being recommended as equipment on new 
spinning by Saco-Lowell Shops. 


American Viscose Corp. 


A nation-wide underwriting group of 152 investment 
lirms, headed by Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., and Dillon. 
Read & Co., offered to the public On May 26th, 228.480 
shares of 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 1.- 
568,000 shares of common stock of American Viscose 
About 500. additional investment dealers will par- 
ticipate in the 


(orp. 
distribution of the securities. The pre- 
ferred stock is priced at $107.50 per share, plus accrued 
dividend from May Ist 
per share. 

On May 21st a dividend of $1.25 per share was de- 
clared on the preferred stock and a dividend of. 50 cents 
per share on the common stock, both payable August 1st 
to stockholders of record July 15th. At that time the 
directors announced that they expected to follow the 
policy of paying dividends which are a reasonable propor- 


. and the common stock at $24 


tion of the company’s earnings consistent with maintain- 
ing a strong working capital position. 

With this offering Anferican investors will acquire own- 
ership of the largest producer of rayon in the United 
States. The corporation was formerly an American subsi- 
diary of Courtaulds, Ltd., a British company. In March 
a group of 17 investment banking firms purchased from 
the British Treasury about 91 per cent of the stock of the 
corps ration. 
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As a result of recapitalization subsequent to the pur- 
chase from the British Treasury, the new capital struc- 
ture of the corporation consists of 251,940 authorized 
shares of 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, of which 
250,693 shares are outstanding, and 2,000,000 authorized 
shares of common stock, of which 1,720,442 shares are 
outstanding. The corporation has no funded debt. Ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the new preferred and common 
stock has been retained by Courtaulds, Ltd., and approx- 
imately 4 per cent by other holders of the old stock. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Purchases Dextrine 
Plant of Corn Products Refining Co. 


\rnold, Hoffman & Co., manufacturing chemists, with 
main office in Providence, R. 1., have recently acquired 
the dextrine plant of Corm Products Refining Co., at 
Edgewater, N. ]. The equipment has already been moved 
to Dighton, Mass., where Arnold, Hottman & Co. have 
practically completed setting up the most modern dex- 
trine manufacturing facilities in the East. 

his expansion will materially increase Arnold, Hoff- 
mans output of gums and dextrines, in which they have 
specialized for many years, and in addition will enable 
them to broaden their line to include cold water soluble 
dry adhesives for paper products, ply woods, and other 
wood produc ts. 


~~ New Southern Office for Watson-Williams 


Watson-Williams Mig. Co. has opened a Southern of- 
hice at Greenville, S$. C., Room 810 Woodside Building, in 
charge of the company’s Southern representative, E. V. 
Wilson. The telephone number is Greenville 105. It is 
hoped that through the facilities of this office mills in the 
South will receive the most prompt attention on all prob- 
lems which relate to shuttles and heddle frames. 


Some Suggested Improvements in Efficiency 
Engineering in the Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 13) 


can be solved by the usual methods. 

A few years ago an article written by the superintend- 
ent of a Southern mill appeared in a prominent textile 
magazine. It reads somewhat as follows: That it was 
agreed, one minute was ample time to allow for fixing 
broken ends and starting up a loom and therefore a 
weaver could in an eight-hour day repair four hundred 
and eighty breaks. If there were an average of eight 
breaks per loom per day, it was plain that a weaver could 
run sixty looms. While this sounds like correct figuring, 
the question of whether it ts or not, depends entirely on 
what is meant by running a loom. If you do not care 
what production you get per loom, then a weaver can be 
given any number of looms. But if you want the highest 
possible production at the lowest total cost then you must 
take into consideration the things that prevent a weaver 
from keeping his looms operating. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 


All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


Texwood Manufacturing 


and Sales Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
COTTON EXCHANGE DALLAS, TEXAS 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dixon”’ 
Codes: Buenting’s ist and 2nd; Bentley's 


DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 
Caixa Postal 3691 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address: DIXON 


GATES VvuLco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


® Cone Belts 
® Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 

ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
A&A Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Iselin-Jefferson, Inc. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New rk 


paratively light recently, as a result of several confusing 


Sales of cotton gray goods have been com- 


factors that have come up for consideration. The pegging 
of combed yarn prices had its effect, cotton is uncertain, 
developments in Europe cast a shadow. 


The threat of price ceilings is thought to have been 
strengthened by the declaration by the President of an 
all-out emergency, and this prospect is not generally 


garded as a stimulus to continued forward purchasing. 

Cotton market observers seem to be of the opinion that 
the concrete results of the emergency proclamation will 
probably be revealed gradually and this viewpoint is also 
noticeable among cloth merchants. 

lf priorities are to be hastened the opinion is that in- 
dustrial textile departments will probably be the first 
afiected 
everything depends upon how rapidly the defense effort is 


Forecasts would be’ futile at this time. since 


pushed and in what direction. 


Regarding the possibility of an extension of price ceil- 
ings, many merchants are of the opinion that this was up 
to mills as much as the government. If the markets are 
capable of maintaining a stability around present levels 
the government may be content to accept the status quo. 


On the other hand, if sellers are short-sighted enough 
to encourage price advances beyond reason, even if only 


in the shape of gradual inching-up, they face the danger 
ol having ceilings imposed at any moment. And the prob- 
abilities are, according to this viewpoint, that the maxi- 
mums would be below today's levels. However, it is likely 
that there will be little action until Mr. Henderson has 
had time to observe the effect of the price pegging in the 
combed yarn industry. 


Meanwhile, the converting divisions of the trade are 
watching the trend of distribution more closely and the 
reports now current indicate a continuation of the favor- 
able trend of recent weeks and months. 


[In a confusing situation such as is now in effect, mills 
must make an effort to prepare themselves for any event- 
uality that might arise. Cotton may continue to go up, 
wages will likely have t obe adjusted upward, there is 
always the possibility of price pegging, taxes are going up 
surely, and extension of the army may begin to make 
serious inroads into the labor supply. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—-The bombshell dropped into the comb- 
ed yarn industry by Leon Henderson, pegging prices at 
levels generally considered too low for comfort, was not 
entirely unexpected but it has had the effect of practically 
stopping trading until mills and buyers are able to take 
better stock of the situation. What the final outcome of 
this action will be is, of course, speculative, and depends 
on more factors than perhaps Mr. Henderson took into 
consideration when imposing the restrictions. 

One thing only is certain—the entire industry using 
sale yarns is sure to pass through a period of uncertainty 
and confusion. Contracts are being delivered at prices 
under the maximum set, but other contracts for future 
delivery at higher prices must be adjustéd. Wage rates 
are going up, labor is becoming more scarce and less effi- 
cient workers must be put on jobs that call for more skill 
than heretofore. No one can say what the raw cotton 
market will do, and a considerable portion of the cotton- 
growing South is now suffering from one of the worst 
drouths in many years. Cotton that is out of the ground 
now has not been seriously affected, but seeds are practi- 
cally dormant in the drouth area, and unusual weather 
conditions during the remainder of the growing season 
may have a decided effect on the outcome of this year’s 
Crop. 

Another confusing point, that must be worked out in 
some manner, is the quality of yarn to which the maxi- 
mum applies. Certainly all 30s/1 combed yarn is not the 
same, and there are many variable factors of cost in pro- 
ducing the finest yarns as against the medium or poor 
varns which may be entirely suitable for the purpose to 
which they are put. Mr. Henderson may find that it is 
much more simple to issue a price schedule than it is to 
control the repercussions resulting. 

Another angle that may not have been sufficiently con- 
sidered before the price pegging edict is the matter of de- 
liveries. If an underwear mill, for example, is badly in 
need of yarn for supplies to fulfill a contract, it will be 
difficult for the mill to offer any incentive to a yarn pro- 
ducer to expedite deliveries. If yarn mills are sold up 
comfortably, and could accept additional orders only at 
increased operating costs, they will perhaps turn a deaf 
ear to pleas for deliveries unless they would be compen- 
sated for the increased costs. At present they are not 
compelled to accept orders above their normal capacity. 
Where it all will end nobody knows, but there are many 
headaches in store for both mills and buyers. 


W. VALENTINE & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents | 
i 40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Which Line Represents 


YOUR MILL’S 
PRODUCTION? 


These two lines, representing average mill 
production, speak for themselves. An analy- 
sis of the lower line showing the result of 
manually-controlled humidification is: 


RISES as humidity increases 
DROPS as humidity gets too high 
RISES again when humidity is lowering 


FALLS when humidity gets too low 


The top line runs smooth and uniform. For 
it represents production under rigid Amco 
Automatic Humidity Control. 

The most expensive pair of hands in your 
mill may be those that turn the valves of your 
manually-controlled humidification system ! 
You are paying for Amco Automatic Control, 
even if you're doing without it — in poor qual- 
ity work. in lost time. Let the Amco Engineer 
survey your mill, with- 
out obligation, and tell 
you specifically what 
this sensitive. automatic 
control can do for you! 
American Moistening 
Company, Providence. 
Rhode Island. Atlanta 
.. Boston Charlotte. 
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mum" Some Suggested Improvements in Efficiency 


Engineering in the Textile Industry 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Breaks Will Not Occur On Schedule 


An automatic loom is automatic to the extent that 
once the power is thrown on, it will run indefinitely unless 
a warp thread breaks, the filling thread breaks or runs 
out, or the loom goes out of adjustment. By observation 
studies, on any type of fabric, we can determine a very 
lair average of the number of times the loom will stop in 
a day. But yarn is of such a nature that we cannot deter 
mine by any amount of study, when a stop from a break 
will occur. If it is found that eight stops per day are to 
be expected, we still do not know whether there will be 
one stop per hour for each hour in an eight-hour day, or 
all eight stops in any one hour. 


if a weaver had but one loom to run and there were 
only eight stops per day, then he would be right at the 
loom when each of the stops happened, and ‘there is no 
reason to doubt that he could do the necessary work in 


a eight minutes. If the loom was stopped during the day, | 
4g live minutes more, because of adjusting (and we did not 
- consider other allowances that should be made), there 
a ‘ would be total stops of only thirteen minutes out of the 
w Millbury, Mass., U. 5S. A. four hundred and eighty minutes available time. Under | 
, Southern Representative such conditions the loom could show a production of 

JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. ninety-seven (97) per cent. f 


Samples On Request It is a fact, however. that when a weaver has two or 


: more looms to run, there is an entirely different condition. j 
+ lhe changed condition comes about through the possibil- 


ity of another or several other looms stopping while the 
; weaver Is already working on one that had stopped pre- 


Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. + viously. Then the time that the second loom is going to | 


be stopped, is the time that it takes to finish working on | 
GASTONIA, , ae 8 the first loom, plus the time that it takes to get to the 
second loom, plus the time that it takes to work on the * 
second loom. The time that a third, a fourth and other | 
looms will be stopped, is easy to figure. If there are many 
times in the day when four looms are stopped at one time, 


Manujacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 


Listributors for Manhattan Rubber Products. Belt 
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of {it is safe to say that the weaver has more looms than he 
can run to advantage. 
137 £. Franklin Ave. P O. Box 174 The time that is lost by a loom that is stopped while t 
the weaver is working on other looms, we call interference, ; 
Phone 788 and it is this interference that limits the number of looms 
that can be run efficiently. For an example, we will show 
SM the following: When a has a set of sixty looms 
= oss = there are times when five, ten, fifteen and more. are 
i | he = stopped at one time. If it takes the weaver one minute to 
2 o start up a loom, then the fifteenth loom will be stopped at 
= [ | |] E F A = least fifteen minutes. With sixty looms there are 1,770 
S . 5 combinations of two looms taken at a time, 34,220 com- ‘ 
= hnitting loom z binations of three looms taken at a time, 487,718 com | 
5 x binations of four looms taken at a time, etc. There are Q 
= Produces Profitablv an = all of these possibilities of more than one loom being 
= astonishingly large variety of = stopped at a time and they must be taken into considera- n 
= materials. Write for full par- 3 tion in figuring how many looms a weaver should be asked 
= ticulars. No obligation. = torun. 
= Southern Sales Agents = It is Impossible for anyone to study interference accu- 
E | h hj = rately on very many looms. To study it on a limited 
g S aug ter Mac inery Co. S number will not help us if we are reasonably sure an 
= 429 E. Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C. = operator can run a greater number. The conditions will 
3 & be so changed by adding one or two more looms, that the . 
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information we already have will be without value. But 
while it is impossible to study the interference of a large 
number of machines, it is possible to figure it quite accu- 
rately for any number. To figure it, we need only have 
from a detail study: 1. The time that it is necessary for 
an operator to work on one machine when there is no in- 
terference from others; 2. The actual time that it is possi- 
ble for the machine to run; 3. The production that the 
machine would then show. 


After years of study we have developed a formula, 
based on the laws of probability, which we call “Lucey’s 
Method of Figuring Interference on Multiple Machine 
Jobs.” This formula applies fully as well to spindle jobs 
as to machine jobs. By showing us the interference time 
must be allowed for any number of looms, the formula is 
an aid to our judgment in determining the number a 
weaver should be asked to run. But the correct measure, 
as we will show later, will always be the cost of producing 
a yard of cloth or a per cent of production. 

As we realize that most people would not care to follow 
a detailed explanation of a study, or a complicated 
method of figuring, we will give some examples in dollars 
and cents, that can be easily understood. But before 
doing so we must make clear what we mean when we 
speak of a definite percentage of production. 

Leave Looms Running At End of Shift 

Whether the weaver has been assigned sixty, fifty, 
forty, or twenty looms, eighty per cent is a high produc- 
tion for any mill, where rates have been set by the usual 
method, and many mills do not get eighty. A much 
higher production is often claimed but every time that we 
have made a check-up, we have found something about 
the method of figuring that explained the difference. Some 
mills require the weaver to leave his looms running during 
the noon hour, and again when he goes off at the end of 
the day. Then a watchman shuts off those still running, 
an hour or even two hours, later. If the production is 
then credited to an eight-hour day or a forty-hour week, 
it is evident that a high percentage can be shown. In 
other mills a check is made once a day to show the num- 
ber of looms running. If a warp is out the loom is shown 


as not running for the day although it probably has been 
running and will be running again within an hour. In 
some mills we have found the loom speed to be higher 
than was used in figuring possible production. In speak- 
ing of production of a weaving department of a mill we 
refer to all of the looms, with no time out for warp 
changes, pick outs, or loom fixing. We also figure picks 
thrown or yards woven against what is possible for the 
total time run and not just part of it. 

lf a weaver earns three dollars and fifty cents per day 
or roughly six cents per loom per day while running sixty 
looms, and the loom expense is two dollars per day, then 
the cost per loom per day is two dollars and six cents. 
With a production of eighty per cent, the cost of one per 
cent of production is two, point, five seven five (2.575) 
cents. 

If the same weaver can get ninety per cent production 
if he runs forty looms, then the cost per loom per day is 
two dollars and eight and three-quarters cents. And the 
cost of one per cent of production is two, point, three one 
eight (2.318) cents. 

In case the weaver cannot get ninety per cent produc- 
tion if he runs more than thirty looms, then it will pay to 
have him run thirty. The cost per loom per day with a 
thirty loom stand is two dollars and eleven and two- 
thirds cents. And the cost of one per cent of production 
is two, point, three five three (2.353) cents. 

By the same method of figuring, it can be shown that 
on types of fabrics which show few loom stops per day, it 
Is a paying proposition to limit the looms sets to the 
number on which a weaver can show a production of 
ninety-three (93) or even ninety-four (94) per cent. A 
production of ninety-five (95) per cent on a multiple- 
loom job of more than ten looms, can be shown to be 
next to an impossibility, as the interference time per loom 
would have to be cut down to a figure not greater than 
the weaver’s working time. 


It must be understood that the figures used for weav- 
ers’ earnings per day, and for loom expense, are not actual 
figures and that they were used only for the purpose of 
example. Both of these figures will vary greatly from 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


New and Used Picker Aprons 


and Rebuilding All Types of Aprons. 


We have recently opened a Picker Apron. De- 
partment and have employed Mr. J. Frank White, 
who has had 12 years’ experience in making New 


We are fully equipped to Rebuild Old Picker 


Aprons and to Manufacture New Picker Aprons. 
We can furnish Aprons for any type or make 
Picker, Opener, Breaker, Waste Machine, Garnet 
Machine, either Spiked or Plain. 


Let us know vour needs—All work euaranteed 


C. L. Upehurch & Sons, Ine. 


P. O. Box 725 Phone L. D. 25 


Athens, Ga. 
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section to section and from mill to mill in any specific 
section. 

By such examples it can be shown that neither the 
wage cost nor the amount of work that a man can doin a 
day, is the determining factor in deciding how many 
looms a weaver should run. The getting of a high per- 
centage of production and the extent to which the weav- 
er’s work can be made available for use, so that the looms 
will be stopped for only the shortest possible time, are far 
more important factors. If by limiting the number of 
looms in a weaver’s set, there is left free, an amount of 
time when all his looms are running, it can be put to very 
good use. Most any amount of time spent behind the 
looms is worth while, as clearing warps at the leases, 
trimming long ends from knots, and removing slubs, will 
cut down the number of breaks and improve the quality 
of the cloth. 

As correcting the mistakes of the “multiple loom sys- 
tem will bring an advantage to all parties, it should not 
take long to bring about a happy solution of a bad situa- 
tion that should never have been started. The mill owners 
can get a production increase of ten or more per cent, 
without an increase in investment, and can at the same 
time get all production at a lower cost per unit. The 
weaver can go back to weaving again, and not be confined 
to a routine job of knot tying. The public will be bene- 
tited, as it should be possible to put fifty per cent more 
weavers to work and in that way, relieve unemployment. 

It is our belief that the most important problem that 
the textile industry has ever had to face will come to the 
front during the next few years. That problem is the one 
of bringing up the wage scale from near the very bottom. 
to the level of the other large industries of the country. 
We are convinced that it would be to the best interests 
of the mill owners to take the initiative and form plans 
to gradually bring it about. If they do not do so, then 
there will surely be action by the workers to force a 
change. Under such conditions there will be heavy losses 
from long shutdowns. And no matter how hard it is 
fought we believe that the change is inevitable. 

The latest report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Department of Labor) gives figures for the month of 
October, 1940. In a list showing ninety (90) classifica- 
tions of manufacturing, the wages for cotton goods was 
next to the lowest. The average for all manufacturing 
was 68.3 cents per hour and that for cotton goods was 
41.4 cents. 


Mills Paying Wages in Line With Income 


We are certain that the changes which will have to be 
made could not have come from the mill income of 1939 
or 1940. Most mills were already paying close to the 
limit possible in total wages. Therefore it was plain that 
increased wages would have to come from increased in- 
come, and increased income would have to come, partly 
from correcting the mistakes of labor extension. but 
mostly from a higher price for product. 

Most people do not realize how small an increase in 
price of fabric it would take to pay a very large increase 
in wages. In other words, they do not know what a small 
part of selling price wages really are. For the year 1939 
the relation of total wages to value of product in the cot- 
ton goods industry, as shown by the Census of Manufac- 
tures (Department of Commerce), was 25.04 per cent. 
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Over a period of many years the relation was 21.2 per 
cent. It is of course a fact that this percentage figure will 
vary with the price of raw material. When the price of 
cotton is high, the wage percentage is low. As the figures 
given above were for the whole country, wage figures for 
the South would be less. Total wages include foremen 
and many other indirect workers who would not neces- 
sarily be included in any raise to direct workers. There- 
fore the percentage of wages of direct workers to value of 
product would be still less. 

lf we assume that wages are twenty-five (25) per cent 
of the value of the product, then it is plain that an in- 
crease of as much as fifty (50) per cent in wages would 
affect the value of the product by only twelve and one- 
half (12%) per cent and an increase of twenty-five (25) 
per cent would affect it by only six and one-quarter 
per cent. 

When the price of cotton goes up or when there is a 
general advance in commodity prices, increases in the 
prices of cotton goods are expected and usually follow. 
The. New York brokers’ market price of 6460 (5.35 
yard) print cloth was 614 to 654 cents per yard on March 
14, 1941, and was 47¢ cents on March 15, 1940. On the 
same dates 15/16 middling cotton was 11.10 cents per 
pound in 1941 and 11.10 cents per pound in 1940. There- 
fore, with no increase in the price of cotton, print cloth 
has increased 33-1-3% in price and there has been a very 
similar increase in other cotton fabrics. Presumably, the 
advances were due to the general increases in wholesale 
commodity prices and to supply and demand. Wholesale 
commodity prices for industrials (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) were shown at 130.8 on March 14. 1941. as 
compared to 116.4 on March 14, 1940. The New York 
Times index of business activity shows cotton mill activ- 
ity at 148.8 on March 8, 1941, as compared with 116.5 
on March 9, 1940. 

Maybe all of the increase in price of cotton goods to 
date was needed to give the mills a fair profit and help 
them recoup some of their past losses. If that is so. then 
an additional increase of only three tenths (.3) of one 
cent per yard to give the workers a wage increase of 25% 
or an increase of six tenths (.6) of one cent to make a 
wage increase of 50% would put the wage position of 
the industry about where it should be. 

A check-up of the price of fabrics in the hands of the 
converter, the cutting-up trade and the department store 
will prove that they have all added sufficient margin to 
cover expenses and leave a profit for themselves. It surely 
would be better for all of us if the mills could receive a 
price that would leave them a good profit after paying 
wages comparable to those paid in other industries. 


Wage and Hour Regulations Discussed At 
Reidsville Meeting 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Frank Crane, Inspector, N. C. Department of Labor. 


Raleigh, N. C.: Yes, sir, 514 per cent. And on the coal 
Mr. Shuford, it is the actual cost. 


Mr. Shuford: Actual cost, yes, which includes the cost 
of handling. 


Mr. Crane: Yes, with the overhead and everything in 
there. 
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It is the cost of the coal with the overhead 
and the handling included in there? 


Yes 


Ouestion: 


Mr. Crane: 


Mr. J.: I remember a case that came up where an em- 
ployer was charging a boy $10 a week for board, whereas 
it was costing him only $5 a week to feed the boy. He 
was doing that in order not to have to pay out any money 
to the employee. 


any reasonable cost. 


Mr. Shuford: Gentlemen, I have seen cases where em- 
ployees in textile mills never got any actual cash. I have 
known instances, some few years ago, where an employee 
would go to a store and buy a carton of cigarettes for 
$1.50 and go out and sell it for 80 cents, just in order to 
get a little cash. That occurred in some other industries, 


100. 


Mr. Crane: Mr. Shuford, in that matter of deductions, 
the law includes not only the mill itself but any person 
related to or connected with it. I have known of a case 
where the superintendent owned the coal yard, and if .you 
worked in the mill you had to buy coal from him. His 


reasonable cost went up very high, too. 


Mr. Shuford: This matter of deductions is a trouble- 
some one to us, and it is troublesome to you if you in- 
dulge in it. My hope is that if any of you have indulged 
in permitting deductions for various and sundry things 
you will stop it as far as possible. That will make for 
better relations between you and your employees and will 
avoid a lot of trouble. 


Question: What about cash advances? Suppose a man 
comes and asks for an advance of four or five dollars? 
That can be deducted from his pay, can it not? 

Mr. Shuford: That is all right, if you do not charge 
him interest on it. Don’t give him four dollars and then 
take five from his pay envelope. 

Mr. K.: Can we get learners’ permits from the State 
Department of Labor? 


Mr. Shujord: The new agreement, which we hope to 
sign next week, gives us authority to handle permits, too. 
It will take us a little time to get it set up, because we 
have to employ some personnel, but it will not take long. 


Mr. K.: Shall you handle permits for handicapped 
workers. too? 


Mr. Shuford: 1 think so. I may be in error about that. 
We will handle certificates under a certain section of the 
law, but I am not sure that handicapped workers come 
under that section. 


Mr. L.: We have some old employees: there is nothing 
wrong with them except that they are just old. They 
want to keep on working, but they cannot make the mini- 
mum wage. Do we have to lay them off? 


Mr. they are handicapped 
handicapped by disease or on account of poor sight. You 
are from Virginia? 


Mr L.: Yes, sir. 


Shuford: Sometimes 


Mr. Shuford: I have been talking about North Caro- 
lina. You have a regional office in Richmond which issues 
learners’ permits, or learners’ certificates—Mr. Cole’s of- 
fice. 
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Eadie Rings are speed kings 

? in their respective fields, 
bringing production gains as high as 25% to 50% over re- 
cent satisfactory standards. Their patented design advan- 
tages are enhanced by the famous DIAMOND FINISH, 
which during 68 years has meant "Easy Starting—Smooth 
Running—Long Wearing" in more than |,000 styles and 
sizes. For “tops” in rings, both standard and special, 


rely on DIAMOND FINISH! 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIN EA G 
Makers of Spinning and 


® SOLVAY SODIUM 
NITRITE is produced 
in fine, free-flowing 
crystals of extremely 
high quality and 
purity. It isa product 
of U.S.P. Grade that 
is especially suited to 
the manufacture of 


azo dyes. 


| 


| 

‘SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION | 
Alkalies and Chemica! Producta Manufactured by The Solvay Procesa Company | 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Cre ntle Kindly send im pac kage data and prices on 

Solvay Sodium Nitrite 
Nan 
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TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS | 


GASTONIA, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


4 Penetrants : 
Sizing Compounds 
Finishing Softeners = 
Textile Glycerine 
a Specialties 
Johnson Chemical Co. 


> 


reenwboro 


Soom peed (o. 


Greensboro North Carolina 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Mr. L.: 


That is just recently? 
Mr. Shujord: Fairly recently, yes, sir. 


Ouestion: 
payroll ? 


What about insurance deductions from the 


Mr. Shuford: That is all right if no one makes a profit 
on it. 


Mr. M.: How about doctors’ bills and hospital bills? 
ls it permissible to deduct for them? 


Mr. Shujord: It is all right, but don’t let the doctor 
pay you 10 per cent for making the collections for him. 
I mention that because in some sections a practice had 
grown up ot having the company deduct the doctor's bills 
and then the doctor paid the company 10 


Mr, M.: 


company? 


per cent. 


Suppose the doctor is a stockholder in the 


Mr. Shujord: 1 don't think that would make any dif- 
ference if he was charging the employees only what he 
charged everybody else. 

Mr. N.: 


ployees and the company deducts from the pay envelopes 


Suppose there is a credit union of the em- 


the installments due on loans 
What about that? 


There is a prot to the 
credit union. 

Mr. Shutord: 
credit union. Have you that come up, Frank? 


[t is all right if it is really an employees 


Mr. Crane: 


cent by the president of the company and 25 per cent by 


We did have one that was owned 50 per 


the superintendent and the remainder by two of the over- 
seers. We checked on that and found that was true. 


Mr. \.: That was not really a credit umion, then. In 
the case of a credit union anybody can belong. 


Mr. Shuford: | am not very tamiliar with credit unions. 


Ordinarily, do company oflicials own stock in credit 


unions ? 
Mr. N.: 

to the same extent that any other employee can. No in- 

dividual, whether he is a doffer or is the president of the 


They can own stock in the credit union only 


company, when he reaches that limit can get any more. 
And that share entitles him to only one vote, whether he 
is a sweeper or is the superintendent. 

Mr. Shuford: 
like that? 


Mr. Crane, have you run into anything 


Mr. Crane: In that instance | spoke of the organiza- 


tion did not have a charter. 


Mr. N.: lt was not a bona fide credit union, then? 


Mr. Crane: No. Of course, if it was bona fide and 
chartered and everything like that, | do not see why it 
should not stand scrutiny. 


Mr. O.: To go back to the Wage and Hour Law, sup- 
pose someone comes in and claims that he had to work 
overtime and was not paid for it and he brings in several 
witnesses to say that he did, and your records show that 
he did not put in any overtime. How do you prove it? 


Mr. Shuford: 
but there are usually enough substantiating factors one 
way or the other to prove it. I remember one instance 
where one employee claimed he worked overtime and had 
not been compensated. The inspector after talking with 


Well. it calls for difficult investigation. 
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many other employees felt satished that overtime was not 
being worked by this employee. It was not a time when 
business was rushing, 


Mr. O.: We have no way of proving that the man did 
not work overtime except by the timekeeper’s records or 
the second hand's records. 


Mr. Shuford: Yes, certainly. We run into a situation 
occasionally, gentlemen, where the foreman or second 
hand is anxious to get production and allows the employ- 
ees to work overtime and the officials may not know any- 
thing about it. You should exercise pretty careful super- 
vision; that is, from the official in charge down through 
the plant. The need for that should be impressed on fore- 
men and second hands. 
as I said in the first place it is the law; and second, it is 
important from the standpoint of your relationships with 
your employees. Think about this seriously. Most of the 
labor disputes that we have are with dissatisfied employ- 


It is Important for two reasons; 


ees. Frequently dissatisfaction comes from rather trivial 
things. At least three out of five disputes arise from acts 
of overseers or second hands which officials of the plant 
may not know about. Sometimes the overseers do these 
things in order to make a good production record for 
themselves. 

Mr. P.: If you have 70 looms to start up, how long 
before the whistle blows should the weaver be allowed to 
begin starting those looms up? 

Mr. Shuford: 
answered by saying that the law provides a 40-hour work 
week without the payment of overtime. How long does it 
take to start up 70 looms? 

Mr. P.: It takes one man about three minutes. 

Mr. Shuford: 
his work I do not think you are justified in saying that 
he should begin three minutes before the whistle blows. 

Mr. O.: 
department and carries a surplus of about 10 per cent. It 
takes that many to operate normally. 


That is a question which can only be 


If it takes him three minutes to start up 


Say a man has two hundred employees in his 


Suppose on one 
day there are 15 extra employees whom he has to get out 
of the plant after starting time. How long do you think it 
is reasOnable for him to have to get those employees ou 
of the plant without having to pay them? They do not 
work at all, you understand; they just come to see if 
there is any work. 


Mr. Shuford: What would be your opinion? 


Mr.O.: Well, I think in 10 or 12 minutes he could get 
them out. 


Mr. Shuford: 1 think that is reasonable if it occurs 
only once. But if you keep them that long every day or 
even one day every week, you will run into trouble. You 
will probably cut down your extra help, however, if you 
find that true. 

Mr. Q.: Cotton mill folks do not want to work every 
day, and we have to have surplus help. 

A Member: 
have to have surplus help, because they have to stay out 
sometimes on account of sickness and for other reasons. 

Mr. R.: Suppose a woman who is a spinner gets off 
her job at the end of her shift and goes down and helps 
her husband, who is a weaver. 


Where you have women employees you 


So far as the overseer of 
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Double Daty Travelers 


= 
Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
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SPEED SPINDLE. 
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Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


Reg. U. S. P.O 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. IL. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


m Drawing j; 
3 Roll 
Collars i 

Built 

Up 

Restored to Their Original Size 
by “METALLIZING” ,Metel 
Write for information | 

IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY | 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers ; 


RUIT 
TRUITT BROS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e 
Mechanical Specialties e 


Ornamental Work e 
Machine Work e 
Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Spe tal Design 
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Tenesol is a new conditioning agent for textile 
yarns. Used in dilute solution in water, its rapid 


wetting action affords a complete regain in a mini- 


mum time. Tenesol may be used in all types of 
Conditioning and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol 


is inexpensive to use. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send TENESOL booklet and sample. 
Name 
Company 
Address 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


= 

= H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Ine. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


spinning knows, she is not in the mill. Would you have 
to pay her if she made a claim for that time? 


Mr. Shuford: Why wouldn’t the overseer of weaving 
know something about that? 


Mr. R.: Well. maybe the weave room is on two floors. 
The overseer may just have visited one floor, and the 
woman comes in right after he has left. 


Mr Shuford: Wouldn’t you, where you have such a 
large weave room, have a responsible second hand or 
someone else who could check on that? 


Mr. S.: You cannot watch everybody all the time. 


Mr. Shujord: No, but if you establish certain policies 
and adhere to them, soon you will not have to watch the 
people so much. Since we have been doing this, which is 
over a year, I recall only one textile plant where allega- 
tions were made by employees that they went into some 
other department of the mill and helped some other mem- 
ber of the family do his work. So evidently that is not a 
general practice. In that plant it was not just one em- 
ployee who did that. 


Mr. T.: We have had the experience of having some 
member of a family work on the first shift and another 
member of that family work on the second shift, and the 
one on the second shift will come in there 15 or 20 or 30 
minutes ahead of time to see the other member of the 
family on the first shift. 


Mr. Shuford: 1 think if I were running a mill I would 
not permit anyone to come in more than 15 minutes 
ahead of the beginning of the shift. 


Mr. S.: That question would not come up, however, 
would it, unless the employee made a claim for that time? 


Mr. Shuford: Very likely not, unless it happened fre- 
quently. 

The Department of Labor is not a wage-collecting 
agency, nor is the Wage and Hour Administration, though 
some people have that idea because restitution of wages 
has been required. It is a violation of the law if you per- 
mit employees to work over 40 hours a week without 
paying them time-and-one-half for it. 
violation of the law is legal action. 


The penalty for 
The law does not 
authorize us to collect wages for employees. The law 
says the employees can sue, and some of them have done 
it. The law says they can collect not only the wages due 
but twice the amount of the wages due and a penalty. 

It is the employee's prerogative to bring suit to collect 
his wages; we do not the wages for him. But, 
realizing that there were a great many violations of this 
Act which occurred through ignorance, through careless- 


collect 


ness, through misinterpretation, and through one cause or 
another rather than deiberate intentional violation, the 
policy was adopted that if an employer has violated the 
law and wants to go back and comply with it he may do 
so and there is no penalty. So far as the Administrator is 
concerned, if deliberate violation other 
action will not be taken. Our purpose is to secure com- 
pliance with the law. Incidental to that, an employee 
may sometimes get some back wages. But just because 
an employee makes a complaint does not mean that we 
try to get money for him. If our investigation shows that 
a violation has occurred and that it was not deliberate 


there was not 
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and intentional, and the employer wants to pay the back 
wages and comply with the law, all well and good. It is a 
matter of the collection of money, so far as we are con- 
cerned; that is just a secondary thing. Our objective ts 
to secure compliance with the law. 

Mr. S.: 
fined 


In that case last week where a company was 
something $5,000, that decision definitely 
established the principle that a company is responsible for 
the acts of its second hands. That is the first time that 


over 


has been established. 


Mr. Crane: 1 should like to stress that when an em- 
ployee catches a double shift you make a notation on 
your record of the reason why, so that the inspector will 
understand about it. We get around only once a year or 
so, and perhaps it will be a year after the occurrence be- 
fore the inspector comes. By that time vou will have 
forgotten why that man worked 16 hours, and he will 
have forgotten why. Make your notation in there, and 
that will assist us. 

We do not want you to think of us as “suspectors”’ but 
think of us as inspectors. If you will make a notation in 
such a case as I have mentioned it will help you and help 
us. You cannot, some time later, recall what happened: 
the employee cannot tell you anything definite. You do 
not know why that man worked 16 hours in there. Later 
he may complain about it, and we have to investigate all 
complaints. 


Mr. Shuford: It is highly important that complaints 
be investigated. If there is a violation of the law the em- 
plover should be informed about it; if there is not, the 
employee should be informed. 


Mr. W.: Suppose a frame hand comes in a few minutes 
early and finds an end down and puts it up. Would you 
call that working? 


Mr. Shuford: 1 do not think putting up one end would 
be called work. If an employee comes in early regularly 
and persistently starts work before his working time, that 
would be called working; but if he puts up only one end 
{ do not think it would be counted. 


Chairman Pegram: Gentlemen, we are certainly glad 
that so many of you came to this meeting today, and | 
know that all of us appreciate the very frank and helpful 
discussion that Mr. Shuford has given us, with the help 
of Mr. Crane. I am sure it has been very valuable to us 
all. 

It is a pleasure to have with us Mr. Pipkin, of. the 
Edna Cotton Mills. It is our hope that more of the mill 
officials will attend these meetings, because we need their 
help. Mr. Pipkin, have you anything to say to us? 


Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville: 
very glad indeed to have this 
meeting here today in Reidsville. Reidsville is centrally 
located, and we hope that now the ice has been broken 
you will come back and hold some of your other meet- 
ings here. It has been very fine indeed to have been with 
Vou. 


Benton Pipkin, Treas.., 
Mr. Chairman. we are 


Are there any announcements? 


Chairman: 

J. O. Thomas, Secretary of the Division. urged attend 
ance at the general meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, to be held in June at Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

The meeting then adjourned, at 12:20 o'clock p. m. 
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PRODUCTS 
Seyco Sizing is produced under scien- 
Softeners tifically controlled conditions, which 
e assures uniform quality in every ship- 
ment. 
Shuttle Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 
Dressing rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
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ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
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‘A company its known by the customers it heeps 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


ay 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 
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FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of — 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BU LLETIN. We realize that operating executir 
are frequently tn urgent need Of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will Side 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2°38 Archer Ave. Chicago. Ul. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. F. H. Webb. Dist 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps Frank G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Phone 8-3203: G. R. Easley. 107 Manly St.. Greenville. >. 
C.. Phone 1610; William G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane. Signal Moun 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685: John C. Brill. 809 Magazine 
st.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans. La 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.., 80 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.. John D. Hun 
ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office: E. J. 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button. 610 N 
Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Young hild. 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Char 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 83 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C V 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.., Inc... Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mgr., 9038-904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reps.. 
W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, N. C.. Office: John H. 
Graham, Box 904. Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 12th St.. 
(Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown. P. O. Box 831, Meridian. Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
lexas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
RAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem. N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warenouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I). Sou. Office, 831 W. McBee Ave.. 
Cireenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc... 10 High. St., Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO... 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River. Mass. N. ( 
Act.. John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 344, Hillsboro. N. C.. Phone 127-8 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps. J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road. Charlotte, N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City, and 815 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 
1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spar 
tanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, 14546 Stanford Place. Charlotte. N. C.: 
John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO.. THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.—Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
len; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gas 
tonia. Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.:; Spar 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO.., Salisbury, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE agama BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R 
Cochrane, Sales Mgr., and J. E. McKenna, Charlotte, N. C.: J. FB. Beat 
tie, Box &2, Greenville. S. é 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.. Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Grady Gilbert. Box 842. 
Phone 1182, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore. Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C.: sores L.. Estes, Box 825. Phone 469, 
LaGrange, Ga: Gordon W. Enlo Pr. ©. Box 351, Gadsden. Ala.: 
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Harold FP. Goller. 900 Woodside Bidg.. Tel. 87138. Greenville, 
sti Ks carried aT argl Tia a fer A Starnes ‘harlotte 
N Consolidated Hrokerag: co... Greenville Ss. €.: Bonded 


Service Warehouss Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse. 


COCKER MACHINE & FO! NDRY CO... Gastonia. N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan. Ga 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Corn sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. White. Mgr.;: Corn 


Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde.. Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.. C. G Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro. N. C. — 


Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.., 
L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W 14] Milk St Boston, Mass. Sou. Office Wood 
side Bldg (;reenvill \gts Hy rdford 
Springs St Atlanta, Gia Jesse Hodg 1436 Kast Morehead St 
(hartotte, N. D. Byrd Miller, Woodsick Blde Crreenville, S. ¢ 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 ¢ ambridge St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps., Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel 8336: Dallas. Tex.. O r. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg.. J. A Fitzsimmons: New York. N 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep., John E 
Humphries, P. O. Box #843 Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 


Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg 
< 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. Dayton, O. Sou. Reps., William L 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846. Greenville, S. C.: J. O. Cole. P 0. Box 846. 
Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N C.; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co.,: Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex, 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh. N. C.. Texarkana Ark., Columbus. 
(ra. 


& Co., 267 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Offices. Charlotte. N. ; 
916 Ideal W ay. James H. Lewis: Atlanta, Ga.. 172 Trinity Ave., S.W.. 
5. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg. Olin Duff. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe 


DIXON & BRO., Inc., R. L.. Dallas, Tex. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga. 242 
Forsyth St.. W. M. Mitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc.. E. I. Organic Chemicals Dept.. 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilming rton, Del. John L. Dabbs. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: D. ¢ Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J.D Sandridge, 
Asst. Sou. NE Mgr.;: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury. 
H. B. Constable. J. P. Franklin. J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green. M. D. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd. 1935 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Greenville. S. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. Columbus. Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta. Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc.. EF. I.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington. Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps... J. L. Moore. Technical 
Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman. 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold. 
Alston Dr Atlanta. Ga technical Service Man: Cochrane. 
$56 Pine Tree Drive Atlanta, Ga salesmen: O. G. MeCullers. Me 
Daniel Heights Apt (reenville. S. C.. lech. Repr. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS. Greenville, S. C. 
EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bide Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO... Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson. 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 20386. Tel. 
3-7903. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. 0. Box 1982. Phone 
26438. Atlanta. (7A. Henry Little john Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 887, Phone 5440, Greenville. S. C.: W. A. Braley. 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 236. Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte. N. 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 
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$908-18 Frankford Ave.. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. 
; .. F Liberty Life Ins. 


Pa. 


FOSTE K MAC 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Plants, Southern 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


fULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO.. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO.., 


6383 Wainwright 


, DYESTUFF CORP., 


1812 Live Oak St.- H. 


109 S. Boston St. 


MACHINE WORKS, W.. 


LOOM REED CO., 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED (O.. 


_H & B AMERICAN Nati 


. Spartanburg, €. 


The Merrow American Safety 


Merrow parts and sunaiies | stoc ked at Spartanburg 


HOUGHTON & CO.. 


414 N St., 


Auburndale Ave.. 


HOUGHTON WOOL, 


HOWA RD st. § MFG. . Office and Plant. 


‘Gastonia Mill Co.. 
Sullivan Hardware Co.. , 
Spartanbure. S. C.: 
> Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 


: Shelby Co.., 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
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~ C.; Fulton Sup x Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. 
Ga. : The Young ‘ann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. P. oO 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ler. Sou. oe Sou. Warehouses 


Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. . Attaway, Green 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C.: 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed. S. Kempton 
Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. Box 1088. ‘harlotte, 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville. S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidge.. Fall River. Maas. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laure! St.. Hartford. Conn. E. W 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. 0 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg. S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter,.T. J. Boyd. Kenneth 1 
\ioore. W Biegers. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road. P. 0. Box 3868. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Phone 6628. Jos. R. Morton. Pres.;: W. H. McCor 
mick, Jr., Sec. and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjavee. Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C.. Office. Room 4312 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office. 40 Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, nN. Cenneth Mackenzie, Asst. Mgr.. 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. L. Barker. R. B. Murdoc ‘h, 
ed L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 W. First St. Charlotte, N is 

H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Blde.. Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Par 
Jefferson Standard Blidg., Gre« -nsboro. A. Rodgers. 1006 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bldg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.;: a4 White, American Savings Bank Blidg., At 
lanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt.. Columbus. Ga 
Frank L. Feagle, 3800 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans. La.: FE. L. 
Pemberton, 824 Dick St., Fayetteville. N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO... Main Office. 111 Broadway. New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, 0.: Widener Bidg., Philadel 
phia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic Branch). Georgia 
Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
rransfer Co., Bay St. Extension and — St.. Savannah, Ga.: John T 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1. S.F. and Pratt Sts., Baltimore. 
Md.; F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 E. tg Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales 
Reps.. A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell ‘vy N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. K. 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive. Fountain City. 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond. Va.: R. 
Hayes. 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace Jackson. 1709 
Fort Bragg ee, Fayetteville. N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 301 S. Union 
St.. Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Plant 
and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer.. G. H. Small. 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre. Box 52. Frank 
linton, N. C.;: D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., Athens. Ga.: F. J. Chad 
wick, 8809 12th Court, So. Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 257 W. Exchange St... Provi 
dence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. Firat St.. Charlotte. 
N.C. Sou. Agt., L. EB. Taylor, Charlotte. N.C. Sou Reps.. Otto Pratt. 
Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. John 
stone, P. O. Box 993. Gastonia. N. C 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO.. Bristol. Conn. Sou. Reps.. Harry G. 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave.. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone. Davenport. 2500. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. Charlotte. Pe 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. S. C. Falls L.. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson. P. 0 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


ANDER MAC CO... New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. 2128 
. Long St., Gastonia, N. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS ar Stamford, Conn. Sou. Rep.., 
E. Lawrence, 1°41 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc... P. 0. Box 42. Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. O. Box 836. Greenville. $ 
C.; W. J. Greer, P. 0. Box 305, Greenville. S. C. 


OLD DOMINION 3 CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg. 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


OLNEY PAINT CO.. Spartanbure. S. C 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps., Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers. 121 E. 8rd St.. Charlotte. N.C : Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep... W 


\. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville. S. C.. P. 0. Box 1147. Sou 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S od 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
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PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, Wt Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York ah 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. Atlanta, Ga.; W. J 
Kirby, L. S. Poer, Memphis, Tenn.: J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H 
Nelson, Charlotte. N. C.: W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


rIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. ¢ 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., a Pa. Sou. Rep., H. G 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Hiealth and Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO.. Atlanta. Ga 


RHOADS, J. FE. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Re | 
Keps., L. H. Schwoebel, 518 N. Spring St.. Winston Salem, N. C.; Ww. 
Mitchell, Box 1589 Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 
Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Phone Walnut 5915. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. Sou. repr.: Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Office, 1109 Indepe ndence Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-3291. 
Dist. Mgr... P. H. Del Plaine. Charlotte, N. C, Reps.. W. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. 
hone Dearborn 6482. 


ROSE. & CO.. FE. F.. Maiden. N. ¢ 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045. Green 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent: Atlanta. Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., C weve land. Ohio. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.. 
222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. E. H. Stegar. Sou. Reprs.: James 
FE. East, 222 W. First St... Charlotte. N. C.: Harris Ford, 15° E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SLALGHTER MACHINERY CO.. 429 EF. Kingston Ave... Charlotte. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Ine... Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage 
Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 
511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.., 
102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 
Reps., Earl H. Walker, 208 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.: H. W. Causey. 
215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: R. E. Lowes, 8704 Starmount 
Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer.. 
Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer... 812 Montgomery Blde.. Spartanburg. Ss. C.: 
Geo. A. Dean. Se W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, 
Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO... Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.., S 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Ths itcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn N. .P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave... Tel. Narberth 3795. Narberth. Pa.: G. R. Doug 
las, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. 
Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans. 
La.: H. C, Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St... S.W.. 
rel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow Terrace. Chat 
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tanooga. Tenn.: G. J. MeLernon,. 200 Hubbard St... San Antonio, Tex.; 
ynch. F.. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. ¢ 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. Main Office and Plant. 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave... Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. 
Rox 1917. Greensboro. N. { W. Cain, Dist. Mer... Henry P. Goodwin. 
(jreenville Office and Plant. 621 EK. NicKee Ave Box 1899. Greenville. 
Ss. f J.J. Kaufmann. Jr.. Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi 
sions. Davis L.. Batson. Sam Zimmerman, J1 Atlanta Office and Plant: 
McDonough Biva Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga H. R. Gaffney. Dist 
Mer... Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer Rarneyvy RK. Cole. Southern Shuttles 
a division of the Steel Heddle Mfe. Co... 621 Ave... Box 568 
(;reenville Louis Batson l’res 


STEIN. HALL & CO.. Inc... 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sow 
office. Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.. Ira I! Griffin, Mer. T. 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave... Greenville, S. C.: W. B. Strick 
land, 1 Collier Rd... Atlanta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River 
Mass. Sou. Kep., Geo. W. Walker. 0. Box Greenville, 5S. ¢ 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, Ss. ¢ 


STODGHILL & CO.. Atlanta. Ga 


TERRELL MACHINE CO... Charlotte. N. C. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO... THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va... and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plauts and Warehouses in all 
cities Lubrication Kugineers: | (. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
) . Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.;: G. W. 
Wood. Goldsboro. VN. C.: W. P. Warner and R. Scott. Crreensboro 
VN. C.: H. L. Marlow. Charlotte. C.: J. S. Leonard. Greenville, S. ¢ 
W. N. Dulaney, Che wy Ss. | { Mitchum. Atlanta. Ga.: A. ¢ 
Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Myers. Birmingham, -Ala.: W. H 
Mandy. Birmingham. A ’ H. Baker. textile engineer, New York 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACIIUNERY CO... Providence, R Sou 
Office. Johnston Chartotte, N. ¢ 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S. C. J. 
Sec. and Treas. 


TODD. Ine (sastonia. N 
TRUITT BROS.. Greensboro, N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.,. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. llauts. Green 
ville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps... FE. Rowell Holt. 20s 
wore: Charlotte, N. M. Ousley. P. O. Box #16. Greenville. 

ee Ragan. High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roger, Johnson City. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. Il. Sou 
— William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING Providence, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. Reps.. R. M. Mauldin and Ike 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep. J. W. Stribling. 


LPCHURCH & SONS, Inc. C. L.. Athens, Ga... and Charlotte, N. ¢ 


VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.. T. Holt Haywood, 
$12 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 231 W 
Washington St.., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I... with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALEER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., aa S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps., M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry ‘o-7 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. 


Searcy, III, Box 128 riffin, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. 
p., H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. 1. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R. Brunin 
806 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 
City, Tenn. 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VOGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 
use less water and 
seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


partsof the country. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


SELECTED. BY 
LEALTILE. MEN 


In New York 


When people of prominence 
in the textile industry come 
to New York, they pick the 
Vanderbilt as home during 
their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interna- 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- 
cation, which combines the distinction of a 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which 


are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


Te 


| PAUL A. DUNKEL 7 0. INC 


CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything” 


L3th and Chestnut Streets 


400 
Outside 
— Rooms 
each 
and 
+. circulating ice 
water 
a 2a 
sir Convenient to R. R. 
MERITS and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor Il. Hendricks 
Manager 
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Here's a bit of common business sense that deserves in your mill, to cope with future changes in opera- 


to be pinned up in plain sight: Buy only what you need, ting requirements. But you don’t need to lay out a 


as you need it. And you don't need a 3-shift pick cent for 3rd-shift counting capacity until and unless 


counter for 2-shift operation. Nor is there any reason you know for certain you're going to need it. That's ‘/ 
: to pay a premium for problematical future needs, as how Veeder-Root protects your pick-counter invest- 

: long as Veeder-Root makes it possible for you to ment against both obsolescence and inflation. Get 4 
; “cut your pick-counter equipment to fit your cloth.” in touch with the nearest office today. 


Veeder-Root 2-3 Reset Pick Counters give you what 


you need today... plus quick convertibility, right 


> 
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